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JSustovtof reach you shine, my one sweet star, 
Just out of reach—oh, God! so near and yet so far. 


Kut you are mine, 
dust, 
With dead nee: almy a po a in moth and rust, 


A GOLDEN PRIZE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 


though I must stand amid the 





VAROOR,” “BY CROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘SHEATHED IN VELVET,’’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

(THEY walked to the little hut, and the 
girl, unloeking the door, ushered them 
into the front one of the two rooms, It 

was plainly furnished: a rough table, a 

couple ot chairs, a kind of sideboard, cook 

ing utensils of the rough-aod ready order, 
and one or two colored illustrations from @ 
magazine, as ornaments for the walls. 

“sit down, sir,” said the old man, “and 
let’s look. Here, Nell, your eyes are bet 
ter, and your hands tenderer, than mine, 
do ’ee see what’s amiss.” 

Desmond remonstrated, the girl flushed 
violently, then with downcast eyes she 
parted the bair and touched a cut the frag- 
ment of the rock had made. 

He winced slightly, and @ thrill seemed 
to run through her. 

Then be laughed. 

“Not even a scratch !’’ he said. 

“There is acut,”’ she said gently, and 
she got some water in a bowl and bathed 
the place with her handkerchief. 

Her hands were doubtless more tender 
than her father’s huge paws, and there was 
something inexpressibly soothing to Des- 
mond in their soft, sympathetic touch: he 
began to think that he was drawing rather 
large dividends out of his small invest- 
ment in the heroic. 

The old man watched the operation with 
keen interest, seated on an opposite chair, 
with his hands spread out upon his knees, 
almost as if they did not belong to him. 

“Bravo, Nellie! blessed if you wouldn’t 
make a regular good sawbones, my gal. 
How is it pow, sir, not a bad ’un, I hope?’ 

“It is really and absolutely nothing,’ 
said Desmond cheerfully; “and 1 am 
asbamed to let Miss Nellie takeso much 
trouble.” 

‘+Best let ’un be,’”’ said the old man phil- 
osopdically. “It’s easing her mind by 
way of thanking you; and now—mean- 
while,’”’ he looked round the hut, ‘‘we 
might, just to pass my time away, seeing 
as she’s amused, take a drink. Nell, where 
did ’ee put the basket?” 

“Outside the door, father,’’ she said, in a 
very low voice, 

“Right !’ he said cheerfully, and hoist- 
ing himself from his chair, as if by the aid 
ot heavy and complicated machinery, he 
went out and returned with a smal! basket, 
neatly covered with a snow-white cloth, 
and a stone jar of immense size, 

For the life of him, Desmond could not 
help eyeing the basket intently: he was 
“very extremely so much hungry,” as the 
negro said. 

“I don’t know whether you care for a 
snack,’’ said the father, taking out a piece 


of bread with a steak upon it, the two to 


gether forming suflicient for an ordinary 
meéal for two persons; ‘but if you do, wh} 
ts iucKky you are herw, for Nell and me 
break fasted rather early; eh, Nell? 

The girl nod ed. 
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“If I am not robbing you,” said Des- 
mond, after watching the production of a 
similar mass of solid food and four hard- 
boiled eggs, ‘‘I’ll take a small piece, for I 
—yes, I am rather hungry.” 

“That’s right, A man ain’t going to die 
in a hurry, even with a broken head, when 
his crushing gear’s in good order, Take 
it, and eat what you can; I reckon there’s 
enough here for us, and more,’’ 

By this time Nellie had washed the 
wound—it was siight, the blow, not the cut, 
having caused the swoon; and gone to the 
door of the hut, and stood looking out to 
sea. 

She made a pretty picture, with her 
sweet face in its framework of golden hair, 
and her lithe, graceful figure, and Des- 
mond, who loved to look on a pretty girl— 
and what man with halfa copper tarthing 
does not ?—enjoyed the picture as an ac- 
com ent to the bread and steak. Be- 
sides, h@& had saved her life, lightly as he 
had treated his performance, and you don’t 
save a person’s life, male or female, with- 
out feeling a kind of proprietary interest in 
them. 

“Beer, sir?’ said the old man. ‘Not a 
teetotaler? Right. And here’s your good 
health, rs — my life-long gratitude to 

or what I value above every- 
Sethe ou Aud* Below iti’? he ad 
appropriately, “and that’s my Nell,” and 
he glanced towards the girl lovingly. 

“We'll drink to Miss Nell!’ said Des- 
mond. 

The bread was home-made, the steak de- 
licious, the beer was good; he was young 
and strong, and the color came back into 
his cheeks, and his eyes sparkled. The 
old man looked at his frank, handsome face 
approvingly. 

“Yes, sir; you’ve saved my little girl’s 
life-——’’ he stopped apruptly, “the only 
child—a motherless child, and——” he 
stopped again. ‘No offence if I ask your 
name. Stop a bit; it’s my turn frst in 
duty bound. My name’s Wood — Nat 
Wood; just remember tree; tree, Wood, 
and there you are; it ain’t difficult to re- 
mem ber.’’ 

‘I’m not likely to forget it, indeed,” said 
Desmond, who thought that he should also 
be able to recall it if he remembered 
‘“‘gtenk’’ as well as “tree,’’ 

“Right,” said Mr. Wood, “TI live on the 
top of the hill there,” and he jerked his 
big clasp knife over and above his shoul. 
der, “and 1’m the owner of this quarry, I 
am sixty-two years of age, and—and—and 
I think that’s about all,’”’ he wound up, 
after looking about him as if in search of 
some materials for his biography. 

“And now it’s ny turn,’’ said Desmond, 
smiling. “My nate is’’—he paused for an 
imperceptible second, then, moved by 
some unknown impulse, gave the name 
the major had christened him the preced- 
ing night—“my name is Clifford Raven— 
think of a ‘crow,’ and there you are,” 

Mr. Wood nodded and laughed approy- 
ingly. 

“I’m twenty-nine years old,” he went 
on, “and I don’town anything excepting 
the clothes I stand upright in; not even a 
tremendous appetite, for I have just lost 
that!”’ 

The ale eyes twinkled; it was evi- 
dent that humor was not lost upon bim, 

‘Right!’ he said; “and ‘a gentieman’— 
you forgot that !’’ 

Cliflord—we had better call him by the 
name he has assumed—laughed lightly, 

‘I’m a rough ’un myself, 


speak and I’1] tell you whether he’s a gen- 
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but I can tella | 


| gentleman when I see him, even when | 
1’m in liquor, which ain’t often, I’ll ad 

mit,’’ said Mr. Wood, taking t a "4 

pipe and Dilling it with toba f ‘ ack 

est hue. “‘N Sir; Show me a man for a 
minute and a half, and let me hear him 


' 


that 
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tleman as easily as I can tell one bit of 
rock from another. Sir, to you,” and he 
filled Desmond’s can again; and now, if I 
ain’t too bold, and things being as you say, 
what are you going to do—what are you 
striking out for ?’’ 

“I’m making for the next seaport,’’ said 
Desmond, lighting his pipe and clasping 
his hands behind his head, “but it doesn’t 
look as though I should get there at this 
rate,’’ 

“Going out somewhere to relatives 7” 

Clifford shook his head. 

“No, I have no relatives abroad, or, for 
any good purpose, here either.”’ 

‘*For some object, some plan, perhaps ?’’ 

‘Not the least in the world,’’ was the 
easy reply. 

“Then look here,” said the old man, lean- 
ing forward and pointing his pipe at him, 
‘no offence if I tell ’ee you’re on the fool- 
ishest lay that ever was, Going abroad ! 
What with that face and them limbs of 
yours? What can you do abroad that you 
can’t do better here? It’s a pack of non- 
sense this going abread for men as has 
brains and is willing to use them. Why 
England’s bein’ drained o’ its best blood 
day after day; the blood as helped to make 
her while it was here, and is the only thing 
a her when it is gone! No, Mr, | 
Cré € your pardon, Mr. Raven, 
England can’t spare men like you—a gen- 
tleman as has the brains to see a poor girl’s 
life in danger, and the only way to save it, 
and the pluck and the heart to use them 


means! Abroad! Sink abroad! Austra- 
lia, ’Merica, Asia, Africa, all of ’em! Stop 
here, sir !’’ 


Clifford smiled. 

“If I hadn’t such an appetite I would,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but an appetite is an inconvenient 
thing when you can’t get anything to satis- 
fy it, and that geems to be the case in Eng- 
land just at present,’’ 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
rose, and the sadness came back into his 
eyes as he looked round the room, 

The old man put out one huge paw, and 
pushed him gently back into his chair, 

‘No offence, sir! Nit down a minute! 
Look here—if England’s willing to part 
with you, I’m not, by jiggers! IL know a 
gentleman when I see him, and | know a 
man, You’re willing to work——’”’ 

“Extremely so,’ said Clifford, smiling. 

‘“Yes—but’’—the old man paused—‘at 
what? You’re a gentleman; rough work 
ain’t suited to you. And yet--you said 
some’ ut about blasting Just now.’’ 

“Exactly,” said Clifford. “I’ve been a 
miner—a silver miner. That’s how I came 
to understand the subject. And as to the 
rough work, if there is any rougher than 
that, I don’t happen to have met with it as 
yet.’”’ 

“Right!’’ said the old man, 
that——” 

‘You went the wrong way to work, ac- 
cording to new ideas, and that by your 
way an accident might happen any time 
you blasted; see bere’’—and in a few lucid 
sentences he explained his meaning. 

Itis not necessary to bore the reader 
with it, but Mr. Wood listened, and beat 
time with his pipe, and then nodded with 
keen approval. 

“Right !—1 see it! And now, Mr. Raven, 
let’s come to business. | said 1 couldn’t 
spare you,and | mean it. I’m aman of 


“You said 
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my word, and my word’s as good as my 


bond — because |] can’t write!—and, in 
short, if you’d like to stay and manage | 
Wood's (juarry, why, manager 0’ Wood's | 
Quarry you shall be fron this day 
fortt 
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there’s one side o’ it open to the sea freely 
enough.”’ 

As he spoke he waved his hand towards 
the door, through which the exquisite view 
of rock and sea was visible, 

“Its rough — place and men— though 
they’re honest enough both, to give ’em 
their due. Karly to bed and early to rise 
is the word, and work while you’re at it, 
play when you’ve done; my rule through 
life, sir, And now, asto the celery, says 
you-—’”’ 

“T said and thought nothing of the kind,”’ 
put in Clifford. 

“Then 1 says it tor you,’’ retorted Mr. 
Wood, nothing daunted; ‘tor celery shall 
we say five-and-thirty shillings a week’’— 
he looked round—‘‘and the cottage? Stop!’’ 
for Clifford was about to speak; ‘if it ain’t 
good enough, and lor’ knows it’s a poor 
billet enough for a gentleman, say #0, and 
there’s no offence! It’s the best I’ve got, 
but if there was better I’d give it you! 
Like to think it over? All right! Step 
down to the Jetty and smoke a pipe——”’ 

Clifford got up, 

“There’s no need for me to think It over, 
Mr. Wood,” he said; “I accept with grati- 
tude! I was sore at leaving England for 
—for many reasons——”’ 

There had flashed into his mind, as the 
old man made the offer, that there was a 
chance of remaining near—within three 
miles of—Kate; that he might, perchance, 
ee her again, and his heart had leaped in 
his bosom. 

“For many reasons, I accept, and that 
most gratefully! As to the terina, they are 
liberal to «a degree! Oh, | know, Mr. 
Wood, but—but——” 

“Well, out with it!’ said tke old man, 
eyeing Clifford over the edge of the can. 

“But surely you want to know some- 
thing about me, some character—refer- 
ence ?’’ and his voice grew rather grave, 

The old man set the empty can down 
with a bang. 

“T think as I sald I was sixty-two years 
of age, Mr. Kaven, and if a man ain’t learnt 
to know a man’s character by the look of 
his face, why it’s a pity he should have 
wasted #0 much time on earth! I'll take 
you at your own reference; and look here, 
young sir, not being a mole, though I 
works underground, as you may say, I’ve 
a kind of inkling that you’ll rather not 
bave you and your doings blathered about 
the place.”’ 


He looked at Clifford’s face—suddenly 
Hushed—and nodded, 
“Right. Theo there’s no occasion for me 


to go and cal! it out to the towncrier, Here 
you are, all to yourself, in your own cot- 
tage, in yourown quarry, and your busi- 


ness is your own entirely and nobody 
else's! Kight. And now we'll go oVer the 
works.”’ 


He hoisted himself up, and caught sight 
ot Nellie. The girl had gone away from 
the door, but had come back now and 
again; not listening so much as catch- 
ing a word here and there. 

‘“Nell,’’ said ber father, “here’s a bit of 
news for you. Seeing as we are such care 
less ijiots, and that it ’ud be dangerous for 
you to come here—which you're tond of 
doing, you know—without having some. 
body to look after you and see as a lump 
of rock don’t smash you, why Mr. Clifford 
Raven has kindly agreed to slay on so as 
to be at hand and take you out o’ 
way 

The gir! 
her face and neck, shot a gleam 


harm ’s 
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blushed a deep red that covered 
from 6 y OH 


lifford, 


sthad become a dark lolet, at ¢ 
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**Nellie—oall her Nellie!’ said the old 
man. “Right He pute it his way, I put 
itmine, Nell, but so it is. I introduce 
Mr. Crow—Raven—the manager of Wood's 
Merry.” 

Deamond, without thinking, put out his 
band. 

Nellie started slightly, her face full of a 
strange joy, then put her hand in his, it 
was spall and pure asa |ily blossom. 

“Lam very glad,’’ she said in alow voice; 
then she drew her band away and sped 
quickly from the smal! plateau and dis- 
appeared behind a rock. 

“Right!"’ said the old man, with a 
chuckle. “Don’t mind her, Mr. Raven, 
she’s solid rook, though she's shyish. Now, 
come along.” 

He balf strode, balf waddled, like « man 
out of heavy material, to the centre of 
the quarry, and putting his hand to his 
mouth, shouted: 

“Hi, boyal’’ 

The men stopped work, stared, 
came slowly torward. 

“Boys: the new manager, Mr. Crow, 
from to-day until further notice. You'll 
find some beer in the cottage; drink his 
health.’”’ 

“Aye, aye!" maid one, evidently the 
spokesman of the gang, and with charming 
promptitude they all made for the stone 
bottle, ‘ 

“Hil, you Jim!’ shouted Mr. Wood; 
“come here!’’ 


— - 





then 


A lad of about fifteen, who waa follow- 
ing the men, turned and came back. 
*Put that cottage in order, Jim. 

Mr. Oro »'s—Kaven's——”’ 

“Crow will do,”’ said Clifford, 

“You're the manager's boy. Do'ee un 
derstand? Light the fire and keep him 
comfortable. He's the best hand at cook 
ing a steak or biling an hegg, 1 know,’ he 
maid, sotto voce, to Clifford, ‘Now, off with 
you and do your duty. Right!’ he con- 
Unued asthe boy sped away. “Now we'll 
go down to the jetty.” 

He tramped away, Clifford by bis side. 

“My vessel, Got six of 'em. Hi, cap 
tain, the new manager! Kight! There you 
are, all settled and doneé—and how do you 
like it?’ 

“l only trast they and you will like me 
half as well,’’ said Clifford. 

“Right! there’s my hand, Now you'll 
want « little time to yourself, 1 reckon. 
Jiin’s your roan the whole time. Our vyil- 
Inge is three miles, I'll send in provisions 
for a week —-and stop it, but o’ your celery. 
Don’t be afraid, my lad, and here's halt a 
week's to go on with unti!——’”’ 

Clifford put up his hand, his tace red, his 
eyes suspiciously moist. 

“And the people say there are no good 
men left,” he inurmured iInaudibly, as he 
thought, but the old man’s ears were very 
sharp, 

“Well, it’ud be a bad world, Mr. Kaven, 
ifthere wasn’t a man left who had heart 
enough to be grateful toa gentieman for 
saving his only little pal’s lite, and the 
sense tO get bold of a good servant, any- 
how. Right! Good-morning! 


You're 





CHAPTER XI. 

yLIFFORD was almost bewildered by 
( ) the sudden and extraordinary change 

“ in bis cireutnetances, 

With the happy go-lucky temperament 
belonging to him, he had, like Mr. Micaw 
ber, thought that “sometbing might turn 
up,” but thishad “turned up” in so strange 
a fashion that he could scarcely believe bis 
SETI NOK, ‘ 

He stood and looked from the little heap 
ofsilverin nis hand to the quarry behind 
him, andtoe open sea in front, in amaze 
ment 

But for the accident of saving the girl 
from the falling rock, he would still be 
tramping on to his unknown destination, 
penniless and friendiess, and atevery hour 
putting miles between Lim and Kate Med- 
don. 

And now he should remain within three 
miles ofhber! The thought made his heart 
beat aod his color come. 

Yoa, though he should be hidden away 
below the surface of the cliff, unknown and 
concealed, he should be breathing the same 
air, and be within reach of her! 

He might never see her again for it was 
unlikely that anyone would come to 
Wood's quarry unless they had business 
there, and he would not goto Sandford and 
chance meéting the major, and yetit wae 
something to know that he was near to 
her. 

He looked about bim and took in the 
beauty of the scene; perhaps her nearness 
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half artificial, with its jetty at ite mouth, 
the dark rocks, and the blue of the open 
nea beyond, made a picture which would 
have filled the soul ofa painter with de- 
light; and Clifford had a large slice of the 
artist’s pature 

“Yon, it's lovely!” he exclaimed. “If I 
had had my choice of a place towork, thisis 
just what I would bave chosen—just! But 
that won't do; Mr. Nat Wood doesn’t pay 
me to laze about and admire the scenery, 
I'll begin at once,’’ 

He went back to the men, who had re- 
turned to their toil, and commenced to 
make himself acquainted with the work. 

They were ratuver sullen or perhaps shy 
at firet, but Clifford’s frank, pleasant man- 
ner soon told on them, and when in tie 
course of his inquiries, he took upa pick 
and wielded it as skilfully and vigorously 
as the strongest of them, their rather natu- 
ral desire to “heave a rock’’ at his head 
abated, and they grew more friendly. 

Ciiflord examined the whole of the quar- 
ry, and learnt the relative value of differ- 
ent value of the different kinds of rock, the 
names of the men, and other detaiis; and 
at last tired, but all ina glow of delight and 
satisfaction which every honest man feels 
when he has earned his supper—whether 
he has earned it with a pick, ora brush or 
«a pon—be dismissed his men, and wiping 
the honorable sweat trom his brow, walked 
to the cottage. 

Jt was dusk now and cold, and as he 
reached thedoor, a warm glow, as from a 
big fre, shone through the window, 

He opened the door and looked in, then 
stopped and stared with astonishinent, 

Had Aladdin and his wonderful lamp 
been at work there? 

The room was swept up and tidied, a 
big fire burned in théeyrate, a spotless cloth 
adorned with aset of tea-things was on the 
table, a pretty lamp hung from the ceiling, 
and half a dozen books stood upon the 
mantel-shelf. 

Upon a chair drawn to the fire wasa thick 
travelling rug, and a pair of slippers stood 
in the fender. 

There was also an exasperating smell 
oozing from the oven, and a large kettle 
sung itself hoarse on the fire, before which 
Jim knelt making toast, 

‘Hallo!’ exclaimed Clifford amazedly. 
“Why, Jim, is this magic or what? How 
on earth did you manage to accomplish all 
this? Why you are the cleverest boy I 
ever inet, and would make your fortune as 
a general servant! Where did you learn 
the artof doing twenty things at once?— 
for you'must have performed that feat to 
accomplish all this.’”’ 

The boy turned his face, which had been 
toasting as well as the slice of bread, and 
grinned from 6ar to ear. 

“It warn’t me, sir,’’ he said, with a 
chuckle, ‘“Teastways, I laid the fire, an’ I 
swep’ up the room, but Miss Nellie did the 
reat—but there, dang it all, I warn’t to tell 
ee!" 

‘Miss Nellie!’ said Clifford. “it was 
very, very kind of ber! But how did she 
manage it? I saw nothing going on! Why, 
it must have been magic after all!’ 

Jim grinned more widely than before. 
“Oh, she’s mighty clever, ia Miss Nellie, 
for all she’s so quiet like, sir! She and me 
carried the things down from Mr, Wood’s 
house by the path behind the cottage, and 
you was at work in the end of the quarry, 
and couldn’t see us, But we had to work 
hard, we did,’”’ he added, with an emphatic 
nod, ‘for sabe says to mé, she says, ‘Jim, it 
wouldn’t do for Mr. Raven to know what 
we're about, for he’d think we was taking 
too much trouble—which we ain’t, nothing 
could be too much trouble for him—and 
try to stop us.’ So we sets to work right 
hard, and she’d only just finished and scut- 
tled up the path when you came up to the 
door. But look in the next room, sir,’’ he 
added triumphantly. 

Clifford pushed open a door, and entered 
the next room, It was a bed-room, which, 
though by no means luxurious, was the 
picture of comfort, The bed was a marvel 
of tleecy blankets and white linen, 

There was a carpet on the floor, a wash- 
ing-stand, and a dressing-tavle which Clif- 
ford saw, as he went u} to it, contained all 
the articles of toilet a man need want, and, 
in addition, a bunch of single dablias fit 
for the dressing-table of a Rothschild. 
“Them tlowers Is from Miss Nellie’s own 
garden,’’ said Jim, peering in, with the 
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thought she owed me ber lite! And they 
say there are no good people left! And I 
suppose I musn't betray Jim, and thank 
her! Sut if you knew how sincerely I do 
thank you, my cbild!”’ 

The blue-eyed girl he had snatched from 
aborrible death was a child, just a good, 
ten der-hearted child to him; no more! 

He took off his things, and went in for a 
wash with an enjoyment which it would be 
difficult to describe; then as he examined 
the contents of the dressing-table, he picked 
up a razor, and gazed at it laughingly. 

‘‘Not a bad idea,’ he murmured. “Yes, 
I’ll take it off!’ and, with a smile, he set 
to work, and in afew minptes the beard 
had disappeared, and there remained only 
his moustache. 

The alteration in his appearance was 80 
great and marked that he stood with the 
razor in his hand, and stared at his tace in 
the glass as if he scarcely knew it. 

“Good Heavens!’ he exclaimed. ‘*Who 
would believe that it could have made 
such a difference? I feel as if I were an- 
other person! Why, solam! Last night 
1 was Desimond Carr Lyon, an out at-el- 
bows trawp, to-night [ am Clifford Raven, 
manager of Wood’s Quarry! I’ve not only 
changed my name, but my appearance! I 
firmly believe that if I had my bair cut-— 
and I'll get it cut, tool—not a soul who 
knew Des Carr-Lyon would recognize bim 
in Cliflord Raven! Here, Jim,” he called, 

The boy came in, and stood open- 
mouthed, 

‘“Well—I’m—danged!”’ he exclaimed; ‘if 
{ didn’t think it was some otber man!’’ 

Clifford laughed. 

“Can you cut hair, Jim?’ he asked. 

“]’ve doreitior some of the men, sir,’’ 
he replied, 

Clifford tossed him a pair of scissors from 
the table, 

“Come on, then,” be said, and seated 
himeelf. 

Jim set to work, awkwardly at first, but 
Clifford soon dispelled his nerv@isness, 
and the thick auburn locks were quickly 
shorn, 

‘It do seem a pity though,’’ said the boy, 

under his breath, when the task was ac- 
complished, “But it makes a sight o’ dif- 
ference, sir, that it do!’ and he tell back 
and stared at Clifford’s greatly altered ap- 
pearance, 
i a6 tor Clifford himself he,barst into @ fit 
of laughing as be surveyed bis shorn head 
and clean shaven chin, and Jim, consoled, 
returned to the kitchen, 

When Clifford, teeling like a king in the 
matter of comfort, followed him he tound 
some nice! y-cooked chops on the table and 
some really well-brewed tea, a capital loaf, 
and Devonshire cream, 

“Sit down, Jim!’ he said, in his pleasant 
fashion, and he overcame the boy’s reluc- 
ance and made him draw up, and to Jim’s 
inward astonishment helped him to the 
best of the chops and gave him the biggest 
cup. 

The fire roared and crackled, the kettle 
sung, the pretty lainp threw a soft light 
over the room. It was marvelous! Last 
night be had slept in a hayloft, to-night he 
was in a house of his own! 

“IT wish Miss Nellie could see ’un,” said 
Jim, with his mouth full; “she was so 
mighty uneasy a thinkin’ you wouldn’t be 
comfortable!’ 

‘Miss Nellie need have no such fear,” 
said Clifford. ‘Weare as happy as a cou- 
ple of sandboys, aren't we, Jim?” 

Tien suddenly, even as he spoke, the 
face of Kate Meddon seemed to start trom 
the dimmer part of the room and float to- 
wards him, and be put bis knife and fork 
down and sat silent and thoughtful. 

Jim finished his tea in silence, opened 
bis mouth as {ff to speak, then, seeing that 
his master was ‘“‘mazed,’’ as they call it in 
those parts, le quietly got up and left the 
room. 

When be caine back Clifford had turned 
his chair to the fire, and was staring at it 
with his head resting on hia hans, 

Jim cleared the things away as quietly 
a8 possibile, hung about few minutes, then 
stole out. 

For bours Clifford sat and thought, sit- 
ting before the fire at times, at others pac- 
ing up and down the room smoking turi- 
ously. 

He had been happy and contented enough 
until the vision of Kate’s lovely face had 
come upon him; the one face he had ever 
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seen to which bis beart had bowed. 
)welling on it now with a passionate 
restfulness, and then again trying to drive 
it from him with wild impatience, 
What did it matter to him how-beautiful 


she was? Was shenot Kate Meddon, the 
augbter I the an who had robbed him, 
t! laughter ol as vile and worthless old 
ain as e Ww possibly pro- 








And ifshe were not, whatever then could 
it matter? Who was he?—the tramp of yer- 
terday, the workman of tojay—to dream 
of this queen among girls, this beautiful, 
accom plished woman! 

“Oh, Kate, Kate!"”” he murmured, fling- 
ing bimse!t in the chair with a heavy sigh; 
‘it I had never seen you! And yet, no; I 
won’t say that! Better to burn and burn 
with this intense longing to be near you, 
and see you, and tell you all youare to me, 
than never to have seen you! What is it 
the poet fellow says: ‘Better to have loved 
and lost, than never to have loved at all.’ 
But you can’t lose what you never had, 
and I never bad you my queen; never bad 
more than the look of your sad, sweet eyes, 
the music of your sweet, gentle voice! You 
can never be anything to me buta dream 
and a longing; nothing more—nothing 
more?’ 

All was stil! outside, save for the strange 
wail of the curiew. The moon had risen, 
and touched the waves with silver, and 
poured a fairy light through the branches 
of the firs at the quarry’s edge. 

All was still and motioniess, save the 
soit roll of the waves, and the slow sweep 
of the night-gull. 

But was there nothing else? 

Yes; there was something coming down 
the path by which Cliflord bad come in 
time for his deed of heroism. 

Slowly it came down in the darkness, 
then stood on the edge of the rock on which 
he had stood before he took the leap that 
was to mean life or death for Neilie—stood 
quite silent and motion! ess; and the moon 
touched it presently, and revealed the slim 
and graceful figure of a young girl. 

She stood with her face turned toward 
the lighted window of the cottage, her blue 
eyes forced upon it witha strange, dec) 
look in them. 

A look was in the violet eyes sothbrillingin 
its ecstacy of gratitude, and tenderness and 
wistfulness, that itisa wonderit did not 
pierce the dull walls and reach the moody 
man inside, and draw him towards her. 

She stood motionless while one could 
count fifty, and then she stretched out her 
arms towards him with a gesture of intin- 
ite trust and love. 

It was Nellie; but as she stood in the 
moonlight she might have been taken tor 
the Spirit of Maiden Innocence. 

Innocence, trembling on the verge ot that 
mysterious river beyond which lies the 
land of loyve—and sorrow, and joy, and 
pain. 





CHAPTER XII. 

\YANDFORD was in a state of excitement 
S at the news. Kate Meddon was 6n- 
gaged to Lord Carr-Lyon! The major 
went from one house to another with the 
great tidings, strutting jike a turkey cock, 
and puffing out bis chest like a p'geon, and 
before noon of the day after the major’s lit- 
tle dinner, every soul in Sandford was in 

possession of the fact. 

There was not a gir! in Sandford who did 
not envy her. To be the Countess of Carr- 
Lyon, with a five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds rent-roil, and houses in three coun- 
ties ot England, to say nothing of Scotland 
and Ireland! 

it was a great ‘catch,’ everybody seid; 
but the mothers of the marriageabie daugh- 
ters, who had been angling for bis lordship 
ever since he came to Sandford, shook their 
heads, and “hummed” and ‘thawed,”’ and 
hoped she would be happy, but in the 
same breath murmured something about 
Lord Carr-Lyon being ratber wild and un- 
settled; but still they hoped “poor Kate” 
would be happy, witha little pitying ac- 
cent on the “poor’’ which spoke volumes 
of their own envy of the good fortune 
which had befallen Major Meddon’s daugh- 
ter. 

“The fact is, my dear,’”’ said Lady War- 
ner, who was the wife of General Warner, 
and the principal lady in the piace, and a 
great friend of Kate’s, “the fact is ny dear, 
they areail simply mad. Here they have 
been trying their hardestto get him for 
their own girls, spending no end ot 
money in dinner-parties, new dresses, and 
it is all thrown away. And so you are tw 
be a great countess, Kitty!’ 

And the old lady looked up at late, as 
she stood beside the fire looking down into 
the flames in grave silence. 

Kate turned her great beautiful eyes upon 
her with a little dreamy simile. 

“TI am to marry Lord Carr- Lyon, if that’s 
being a great countess,’’ she answered 
dreamily. 

The old lady who had been a fashionable 
beauty in hertime, and seen « great dea 


of the world, eyed Kitty rather se] 
“You takeit very quietly, my dear,’’s 
Bald, With @ smili¢ You seem less (* 
shal] I say?—surprised and excited than 
any of us. To me, at any rate, it does ssem 
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rather wonderful—you don’t mind my say- 
ing that?—you see | have known you ever 
since the major brought you here, quite a 
little girl, and you seem almost a girl still 
to me. Why, it is only the other day, in 
my mind, that you used to be runping 
about with ahoop! And now you are én- 
gaged to marry an ear!!’’ 

‘(it was very nice running about with a 
hoop,” said Kate, with a strange smile, 

“, daresay; and it is very niceto bea 
countess, you'll find,’’ said Lady Warner, 
with a shrewd nod. “It is nice to have a 
coronet in one’s jewe) box, though one does 
not wear them nowadays, nice to have plen- 
ty of money, and horses, and bouses, and 
dresses, and—tfriends, You will have plen- 
ty of friends, Kitty!'’ she added with a lit- 
tle cynical laugh, ‘‘countesves always 
have”’ 

Still Kate remained silent, looking at the 
fire with the same thoughtful, dreamy ex- 
pression in her eyes which they had worn 
since that night—a week ago—she had pro- 
mised to marry Lord Carr-Lyon, 

The old lady watched her keenly. She 
had no daughters of her own, and Kate— 
motherless Kate—had crept in a corner of 
her worldly old heart. 

“IT haven’t seen much of Lord Carr- 
Lyon,’’ she said after a pause, “I hope, 
but of course he is very nice and all that. 
The major tells me he is very much in 
love, and he is very generous.”’ 

If she expected to see a blush in the pale 
face she was disappointed. 

“Yes, he is very generous indeed,” said 
Kate. “I will show you,” and she left the 
roow for a few minutes, 

W hen she returned she carried a morocco- 
covered box in her hand; and she unlocked 
it and showed it to the old lady. 

“My dear Kate!”’ exclaimed Lady War- 
ner. ‘Generous indeed! They are magni- 
ticent! Oh, dear! they recall my own early 
days when I had the best parfrs of the sea- 
son at my feet—and turned up my nose at 
tbem to run away with a poor soldier!’ 
and she laughed and madéa little moue. 
“Rubies and pearls were always my tavo- 
rites; some people pretend that they are 
tuo gay, but depend upon it, it’s acase of 
sour grapes with them. Yes, they are mag- 
niticent, Kate! And then there are the 
Caresford diamonds. You have heard of 
them, I suppose?’ 

“Yes, Lord Carr-Lyon has told me about 
them,’ said Kate indifferently. 

Lady Waruer eyed her. 

‘“*‘You will have some of the finest jewels 
inthe kingdom, Katie,” she said, “But 
you don’t seem to care very much about 
them?” she added, as Kate put the set of 
rubies in the box and ciosed it without a 
second glance. 

“I don’t think I care very much for jew- 
elry, Lady Warner,” she said. 

“You'll grow tond of them in time; every- 
body does,’’ said her ladysnip shrewdly. 
“But now, Kate, about this ball; that’s 
really whatI have come about this after- 
noon,” 

‘Yes?’ said Kate. 

“Your tather has asked me to play the 
part of—wiiatshall I say?—hostess and gen- 
eral manageress. I don’t care very much 
about it, and I should like to decline; but, 
you see, l’m the nearest friend you have 
got, and I can’t refuse my little Kate any- 
thing. I don’t know that it is quite the 
proper thing—this ball. I don’t fancy it’s 
in accord with strict etiquette, But Lord 
Carr-Lyon seems bent upon baving a house- 
warming and a ball is as good as anything 
I suppose.”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Kate, as indif- 
ferent as ifthe matter had no connection 
whatever with herself. 

Lady Warner looked at her with the 
same glance of keen scrutiny. 

“Yes. Av’! as he appears to have a sort 
of distinct objection to get any of the ladies 
of his own family to play the part, I sup- 
pose 1 must consent to be the hostess on 
this occasion. It will be a very grand af- 
fair, 80 the major tells ine; and I am to ask 
as many people as | like. Isthere anybody 
—any relations—you would like to have, 
dear?”’ 

“No,” answered Kate; “I don’t know 
that we have any relations—except the 
bishop—” 

“Ah, you'll have him later on,’ said her 
ladyship, smilingly. 

Once again she expected Kate to blush, 
but the beautiful face remained pale and 
set as before. 

“And what about this dinner for the ser- 
vants and workpeople, Kate? Your father 
says that Lord Carr-Lyon wants to make it 
quite an open aflair and invite all the 

work peopié in the nelghborhood.’’ 
Yes, I think Lord Carr-Lyon said some 
thing to that eflect,”’ said Kate. 

“it is réally very kind and generous of 
him,’’ continued Laay Warner, | suppose 





all the men who have been at work at 
Lydoote are to come, and all the servants 
in the place—really I don’t know where to 
draw the line! Who elseis there?’ Would 
you like to have men trom Wood's quarry, 
too?r’”’ 

Kate looked up with a little start as if her 
mind bad been wandering. 

“Would I?” 

“Yes, would you? Of course, it is to 
please you that Lord Carr-Lyon is doing 
all this,’? said the old lady. “He knows 
that the surest way of giving you pleasure 
is to give all these people a treat, You may 
as well have the quarrymen, I suppose?’’ 

“Very well,” said Kate indiflerently. 

There was a moment or two of silence, 
then the old lady looked up at her. 

“And what about your dress, my dear; 
have you seen about that?’’ 

Surely that would rouse and interest her, 
she thought! 

But Kate shook her head half apologeti- 
cally. 

“No, I haven’t, Lady Warner. I—well, 
1 quite forgot it.” 

“Quite forgot your dress!’ exclaimed 
the old lady aghast. “Why, my dear Kate, 
what can you have been thinking ol? 
Why, it will take quite ten days to make 
it and—Kate,’’ she broke ctf so suddenly 
that Kate started, ‘come out into the light 
and let me look at you: you stand there 
where I can scarcely see your face, Come 
out here,” and she pointed athin forefin- 
ger. ‘*What is the matter with you, child? 
You look and speak as if you were in a 
dream! Stand there and let me look at 
you!” 

With a smile Kate turned her face to the 
light. 

“Tl am quite awake!” she said, with a 
laugh, but the laugh sounded thin and 
mirthless, and her eyes fell as the old lady 
scanned her curiously. 

“Humph! you look pale and dis/rait, as 
if—aren’t you well, Kate?’’ 

“Quite well,’’ she anewered amiling. 

“And—bappy?” persisted the old lady, 
her sharp eyes glued to Kate’s face, 

“And happy,’’ said Kate calmly. “Why 
should I be unhappy, Lady Warner?” 

‘\] don’t know,” said the old lady sharp. 
ly. “Everybody in England regards you 
as the luckiest girl in the world: you are, 
young, quite beautiful enough, and en- 
gaged toanearl, Why should you be un- 
happy? You are not, you say, and yet—! 
don’t ever remember seeing you look like 
this before, child!’ 

Kate laughed, the same thin, hollow 
laugh, and its sound seemed to strike a 
chord in the old lady’s heart. 

She leaned forward and took one of the 
stall white bands: it was cold as ice, 

“Kate,” she said almoat severely, ‘you 
are either ill or have something on your 
mind; which is it?” 

“Tam not ili: and what should be on my 
mind, Lady Warner?” said Kate, 

The old lady let ber hand drop and stared 
thoughtfully at the fire, 

She was looking down the vista of the 
years since she had known Kate, and try- 
ing to remember it at any time there had 
been any other young man the thought of 
whom would be troubling her. But she 
could think of none; there bad been plenty 
who bad been in love with Kate, but Kate 
herselt had kept her heart whole, 

‘‘s] should have known it if there had 
been anyone, yes, I should have known 
it,’’ muttered the old lady, 

But she looked up with a troubled trown 
and said hesitatingly: 

“Kate, if you bad a mother I shouldn’t 
ask the question lam going to ask; but I 
suppose I’ve been the nearest approach to 
a motber you can remember, and |’!! ask 
it. Tell me the truth, please.” 

Kate looked up with a little spasm of 
dread and fear in her face, but it passed in 
stantly and left it cool and self-possessed 
again. 

‘What is it?’’ she asked. 

“Just this,’’ said the old lady slowly. “Is 
this engagement one of your own seeking? 
—of your own free will, Kate.”’ 

There was a pause for a second, and 
Kate’s lips quivered in the firelight; than 
she met the sharp eyes steadily and un- 
Hinchingly. 

“It is of my own free will, Lady War- 
ner,’’ she replied. 

The old lady nodded her head twice. 

“Very well, Kate. I thought--’’ she 
paused—“I thought you did not look—well 


—quite happy! But if it is of yourown free 
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will—”’ she paused again, then keeping her 
eyes fixed on the fire, said in a w VY 6, 
‘A woman had better throw rie 
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There were the two men, one a baronet, the 
other a millionaire, and I could have had 
either. Thank Heaven I chose my soldier. 
He was a poor captain in the line, and 
though he is a general now, be is atill 
poor; but I have never regretted my choice, 
Kate, never hankered after the baronet or 
the man with the money. Kate—’’ and 
she looked up suddenly, with a sharp and 
yet anxious glance—'‘Kate, child, it is not 
too late; not even now——”’ 

The color swept over the beautiful face, 
then left it pale again. 

‘It is too late!l’’ she said, and ber voice 
sounded dry and strained; ‘l have given 
my word, and -and I could not call it back. 
I do not wish to—I sball marry Lord Carr- 
Lyon, Lady Warner.” 

Before the old lady could speak again, 
the door opened, and the major bustled in. 
His tace was flushed, his small eyes shining; 
there was an atmosphere of exuberant 
triumph and satisfaction pervading his 
whole being. 

‘Ab, my dear Lady Warner!’ he ex- 
claimed, bowing over her hand in his florid 
manner, delighted to see you—delighted! 
1 thought I should have the happiness of 
finding you here. Well, been discussing 
the all important topic with Kate, ei?’ and 
he shot a glance andasmile at Kate, and 
stood rubbing his hands, 

‘*Yes, we have been talking about Lord 
Carr-Lyon’s ball, major,’’ said the old lady. 

“That’s right!—that’s right!’ he said, 
nodding and smiling. ‘1 have just left 
Carr-Lyon. You can’t imagine how inter- 
ested and—er—excited he is about it—and 
very gratetul to you, my dear lady; very. 
‘Tell Lady Warner to spare no expense!’ 
were aimost his last words tome, ‘Spare 
no expense; I want to make a big thing of 
it! Plenty of people and no end ofa kick- 
up!’ That was his forcible way of putting 
it; my young triend is so—er—energetic, 
you know. I assure you, the way in which 
he has—er—conducted the alterations at 
Lydcote is worthy of—er—praise. Money 
no object—absolutely none! Did Kate 
show you her handsome present, eh?’’ 

‘*Kate showed me her rubies, yes, ina- 
jor,’’ said the old lady.”’ 

‘“Splendid!—aren’t they? Ah, my dear 
lady, L think my little girl has been very 
lucky; though-—’pon my word, I must say 
it, though she’s my own child—I think her 
a fit match for a prince!” 

‘S80 do I,” said Lady Warner drily. 

“Yes; ahem! Yos,’’ he went on glanc- 
ing at Kate, who had not spoken since he 
entered; “l’ve just been up to Lydcote, 
making 80me preparations, Weare going 
to bave colored lights all down the drive 
and about the grounds—thousands of ’em; 
there’s to be a big marquee put up for the 
servants and working people—enormous 
thing, you know. Oh, no expense is to be 
spared, I assure you. Lord Carr-Lyon 
wishes everybody in the neighborhood to 

er—-participate, 80 to speak in his happi- 
ness,’’ and he glanced at Kate again, “Most 
liberal-minded young man, my dear lady.’’ 

“So it seems,’ said Lady Warner, “Well 
then, major, I suppose, as I was saying to 
Kate, we had better ask the quarrymen to 
the dinner.”’ 

‘TI should say so, certainly. Ask every- 
body,” replied the major eflusively. “But 
Kate shall decide; Lord Carr-Lyon is de- 
sirous of studying Kate’s wishes to the 
tullest.’’ 

“Very nice and proper,’’ said the old 
lady. “Then I'll ask the quarrymen,.” 

‘Do, do!’’ he said, nodding. ‘It will be 
a grand aflair--workmen’s dinner in the 
morning, and @ ball for the gentry at night 
Sandford won't know itself, 6h?’ 

“And all in honor of our Kate,’ said the 
old lady, rising and putting her hand on 
her arin. 

“Yos, yes! all in honor of my dear 
child,”’ said the major tenderly, but with 
his cunning eyes watching his “dear 
child’s” tace, rather apprehensively. “Sue 
will make @ very presentable countess, 
don’t you think, Lady Warner, eh?’’ and 
he smiled and nodded, 

Kate went out of the room with Lady 


Warner, and when sbe had gone, took her 
own hat and went on to the clifta, 
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Bric-a-Brac, 

“I Don’t Cars.’’—The fig-tree has no 
association with the common expression, 
“I don’t care a fig’’ for the object described. 
This is figo or fico, not a fruit, but a fillip, 
or asnap of the fingers, The Italian far le 
fiche—to anap the tingers—gives the key to 
the contemptuous 6x pression, 


Murrs.—Although mufls are thorough- 
ly feminine, during the reign of Louis X VI. 
men wore mufis as well as women, and 
they so large that pet terders were carried 
inthem. It was probably in that effemi- 
nate stage the word muff waa applied to a 
silly fellow, and is more or less used in 
that connection at the present time. 


SaLtT.—It is thought unlucky to help any- 
one to salt at the table, and the superstition 
has given rise to the proverb, “Helped to 
sorrow."’ Tospi!! salt is also held to be un- 
fortune; when threateved with ill-luck it 
was a custom in old times to throw salt 
over the left shoulder. Houses were salted 
tor luck, and salt was invariably put be- 
side a corpse as well as lighted wax 
candles, 


Tuk OnioxeT,—Many believe, and all 
have heard it sald that a oricket singing in 
the house is a harbinger of good fortune. 
It is not always, however, that the crickets 
are regarded as lucky, and they tare badly 
in consequence, Some people think that 
if they are heard in the house it presages 
a death in the family, and means are at 
onoe taken to drive them out, Luckily for 
the harm|ess little beast, most of the omens 
arein its favor. In parts of England it is 
thought killing crickets will bring bad 
luck, a broken bone, or some such terrible 
calamity, and if crickets desert a house, it 
foretells death. 


KILLING HERRKINGS,—The gannet birds 
on the Scottish isiands are said to kill more 
herrings every year than the entire catch of 
the whole fishing fleet of Scotland. The 
number thus slain bas been estiniated at 
one thousand millions of herrings, The 
tishermen sometimes use its tlsh for bait, 
and sometimes have @ simple plan for cap- 
turing the bird. A fish having been fas- 
tened toa pank, the wood is floated on 
the sea, Presently the gannet sights the 
herring, end strikes at it with great power, 
driving its beak into the wood and break- 
ing its neck, The gannet’s greed is thus 
often the cause of its death, 


THe WorwLpd’s Horses. — Russia beads 
the list with 21,570.000 horses, America 
takos second place with 500,006, The Ar- 
gentine Republic follows with 4,000,000, 
Then comes Austria with 4,500 000, and 
Germany stands fifth with % 550.000, and 
France sixth with 2 800 000 Lorses and 400,- 
WOmules, Britain is seventh with 2,790,- 
000, and Canada cighth with 2,624,000. Next 
wo find Spain with 650,000 horses and 2,- 
300 000 mules. Italy occupies tenth place 
With 2,000,000, while the last five places are 
held in the following order: Belgium, 4S3,- 
000 horses; Denmark, $16 000; Australia, 
301.000; Holland, 125,000; Portugal, 48,000 
borses and 50,000 mules, 


Roses A LuUxuRY.--To enjoy the scent 
of roses at meals, with the ancients an 
abundance of roses were shaken on the 
table, so thatthe dishes were completely 
surrounded. By an artificial contrivance, 
-oses during meais descended on the guests 
trom above, Heliogabalus, in his folly, 
caused roses to be showered down upon 
his guests in such quantities that a num- 
ber of them, being unable to extricate 
themselves, were sullocated in towers, 
During meal times they reclined = on 
cushions stuffed with rose leaves, or madea 
couch of the teaves themselves, The floor, 
too, Was strewn wilh roses, and in this cus- 
tou great luxury was displayed, Cleopa- 
tra, at an enormous 6xXpene6, procured 
roses tor # feast which sh6 gave to Antony; 
she laid them two cubits thick on the Noor 
of the banquet-roou, and caused nets to be 
spread over the flowers in order to render 
the footing elastic. Hellogabalus caused 
notonly the banqueét-rootos, but also the 
colonuades that led lo therm, to be covered 





with roses interpersed with lilies, violets, 
| hyacinths, and narcissi, and walked about 
upon the flowery platform 
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A SUMMEK MEMOKY 





BY SU RIR MM. BHKAT 





(+, thet laet, last olght at the seasic 
Whee jou wandered away with mr, 
A way from Wie crowd of dancers 
lbown to the solemn sea 


Aud, ob, the liltef the must 

i bat rippled across the alr, 

And the gleaming lightain the distance, 
Au the breath of the salt breese ther: 


Ihe sullen roarof the ocean, 
The white capped waves afar 
The swish of the nearer waters, 
Ae they broke arogod the bar 


fob Lhe sobbing notes of the nightwind 
An itewiftly fled slong 

And half oppressed our bosoms 

With the sadness of tts song 


Aud, ob, the words you utters ‘a, 
What thme your lips sought mine, 
And, oh, the foy that thriiled us 
With Ulises well-nigh diving 


Hound and round went the dancers 
In the distant dancing ball, 

Andon and on throvbed the musi 
With a reythmite rise and fall. 


The hours fled awifter, ewitft« Ss 

Hat ettll we lingered there 

Pill the Ughtetn the distance fade a 
Aud the muste died on the alr, 


— 


GRISELDA. 


ee 
HY THE ALC THOR Of ‘eRe TWRKEN Iwo 
STOOLS,” “THE NEW SOHOOL” KLC. 


CHAPTER IV, 
Py\iill weary winterdays yo on; there is 
| only a week of February left. 

Goll'’e letters are short, uncertain, 
vague, indefinably anxious and reserved. 
That a decision of some sort must shortly 
be arrived at, he does not seem to doubt; it 
is only that he has ceased to express him- 
self with the old confidence as to the pro- 
bable nature of that decision, 

‘“(irimelda,’’ saya Katherine one afternoon 
as lam drawing on my gloves in our joint 
bedroom, “how can you beso cheerful? | 
sometinnes think you Ought not to be #o 
cheerful,” 

“Oh, Katherine,” I ery remorsetully, 
“do you think I am not sorry tor you 
ali?’’ . : 

“It is your own affair as much as ours, 
poor little Girizel,”’ 

“Ah, but I have my work. You can 
have no idea what a consolation it is! I 
ain afraid it makes me appear unfeel- 
ing.”’ 

“This dreadful suspense!” says poor 
Katherine, pacing the squalid room, “(ris- 
elda, how can you bear 1?” 

“I put it out of my head, Katherine.” 

“You put it out of your head?” cries my 
mister; “you are a wonderful philosopher for 
your time of life!’ 

“Katie,” laay impetuously, “1 hate to 
think of it. Tnewver think of it when I ean 
help. It burt# my pride to feel that every- 
thing depends on a mere turning up of the 
ecards, We can do something Ourselves 
with our own lives,” 

Katherine loc'.s at me with her gad, beau- 
tiful eves, 

“Grizel,”’ shesays, “I belleve you are a 
Kood giri—l am sure you area brave one, 
Kut you are very young. Tam notold my 
self, you will aay; but I know that fight 
Ing with bate, as you would put it, ie «a 
hard Dattie; that the victory is very uncer- 
tain,’ ° 

“Tmany tight worth fighting which ts not 
hard, or where Victory 16 certain, Kathe- 
rine?” 

“Oh, Grizel, youare achild! You cannot 
understand,’’ cries ny sister, resuming her 
inarch up and down the room; a tall, sien- 
der figure, which even the shabby gown 
and sordid surroundings cannot deprive of 
ite queenly grace, 

[yo downetaire very sorrowfully, and 
Inake Iny way into the street with a guilty 
sense Of pleasant expectation which it is im- 
possible entirely to repress, 

Why will one part of iny heart persist in 
feeling happy while the other is aching for 
ny people with all its might? 

(oll nay lose bis suit, we may all be re- 
duced to begyary, but the sun will shine as 
brightly as ever, the first pulses of spring 
will not c@ase Lo beatin one’s blood: kind 
voices will cheer us with friendly words, 
kind eyes will continue to smile Upon Us; 
there will be many things worth living for 
left in the world, 

‘To-night!] am going to tea with the Fair- 
faxes, It is tacitly understood among us 
that I aball accept Miss Fatrtax’s invitations 
without seruple 

1 have pawsed many happy, peaceful 
hours in the oomy, firelit parlor in the High 
Street, and bave grown to regard the bro- 
ther and sister in the lightof friends, 

On their partthey are perfectly Kind and 
natural, and a cept without comment the 
atrict reserve which, alas't [ ai obliged to 
midintain with regard w my circumstances 
and family. 


1 pass a delightful eventny with my 


frienda, and at nine o’clock Cousin Jaci 
wa ke bowie Wilh tie as usual, 

“If l believed in presentiments 
serve, AB We po up Lhe street | a on 
SoinelLbing Was al» it t » Lappe 

“But believe i the a 

‘ « ory we as tney are _ 
» KUL we - t? 

la a ne { “ ax.a 


THE. SATURDAY 


the nineteenth century we Kelts cling to 
our superstitions,’”’ 

‘Have you seen «a Banshee, Mins Mac- 
Ronan? Thet’s good Irish, ian’t it?” 

I laugh with open scorn, 

“One doesn’t ree Banshees, Mr. Fairfax; 
one hears them! They come wailing—wail- 
ing Over marsh and moor on dark nights. 
Oh, it's enough to make your blood run 
cold! There's one at Konantown,and some- 
Uines ad 

I wtop abort and become violently inter- 
ested in the red-giass lamp of the Welby 
doctor's surgery. 

“(00d-night,”’ says my escort presently, 
taking ny band and looking down at me 
with those kindly, humorous eyes of his; 
‘and please doli’t have any more presenti- 
nen ta,” 

We are standing on the doorstep of my 
dwelling, and Cousin Jack begins to astrug- 
vie wlth the ineflectual bell as he ceases 
speaking. 

Mrs, Price greets me with some excite- 
nent as I enter the gioomy hall. 

“Itoame this very minute, miss,’’ she 
ways; 'l was justabout to take it up to your 
mamina,’’ 

“What is it, Mrs, Price?’’ 

She lays ber hand soleinnlty on my arm, 
lends ine bo the solitary paraffin lamp, and 
thrusts something thin and soft into my 
hnugernr, 

A bit of yellow paper, a neat little en- 
velope, a telegram addressed to‘ Mra, Maoc- 
Rtonan.”’ 

In these days of frequent telegraphing 
that is not enough to fill any sensible mor- 
tal with alarm. 

Perhaps not; only something tells me 
that I boid our fate folded up in this harim- 
lexs-lOoOoKing inissive, 

With a careless word to Mra, Price I go 
slowly upstaire; my heart beats with strange 
rapidity, ny head is in a whirl; the dreary 
little group round the sitting-room 
fire excialins with one voice on my éen- 
trance: 

“My dear Ciriselda, has anything hap- 
pened?”’ 

‘“driselda, are you il1?” 

“Have you seen a ghost, Grizel?’’ 

“This will never do,”’ [think,and answer 
with as much indifference as I am able: ‘1! 
came upstairs rather quickly. I am out of 
breath, thatis all, By-the-by, mother, this 
has just come for you.” 

My mother’s face grows white to the lips; 
her hand trembles as she takes the tele- 
xram from mine and lays itdown in silence 
on the table, 

“IT think it would be as well to open the 
telegram,” cries Pat, with a fine assump- 
tion of masculine commonsense, and laying 
his hand on Katherine’s shoulder, who sits, 
white and motionless, bringing her needle 
répeated!y through the saine point in her 
work, 

“You had better open it, Patrick,’’ says 
my mother, shading ber eyes with her 
hand. 

tie breaks it open deliberately, extracts 
the scrap of pink, scrawled paper and pro- 
ceeds to read the message: 





“*From Gerald MacKonan to Mrs, Mac- 
Ronan, Eden Street, Welby. 

“<The verdict has just been given in our 
favor, Thank God, allisover. I shall be 
with you to-morrow sharp at twelve 
o’cloek.” 


Dead silence for a minute; the next, my 
nother is sobbing in Katherine’s arins, 
* o ” s * a 


“1 like old Goll’s caution,”’ cries Patrick, 
who is pacing the room with a radiant face 
and shining eyes, “1t's a case of the ruling 
passion strong in death: ‘Gerald MacRonan 
to Mrs. MacKonan!’’’ 

“My dear boy,” says my mother anxicua- 
ly, “pray do not relax our caution, We 
shall only be here a few days longer,I sup- 
pose; there is no need to let any one in.o 
our secrets,” 

lt is twelve o’clock,and though we usual- 
ly wo to our rooins as the clock strikes ten, 
to-night not one of us seems Lo bave the re- 
imotest recollection of bed, 

“Oh, mother,’ says Katherine, ‘1 may 
sav itnow, may I not? I have bated it all 
80 dreadfully.’’ 

“T will confess,’’ answers my mother, 
with unusual emphasis, ‘that these last 
inonths have been to ne atime of terrible 
unhappiness,’’ 

‘Horrid little piace!’ cries Katherine,who 
looks ten times bandsomer than she did 
this morning; “horrid street, borrid roo, 
hormnd ipagenta cloth and horsehatr 
chairs!” 

“This outburst is very unusual in a per- 
kon of your staidness,’’ remarks Patrick; 
and | feel bound to protest: ‘Poor little 
trightof a» Welby! It’s unkind to abuse 
it for what it can’t help. I daresay it 
has its good points; if one only knew!’ 

“IT believe (irizel has rather enjoyed her- 
self!” says Pat; “she always was fond of 
ad ventures,"’ 

“| hope you girls will be presented at an 
early Drawing Room,’’ says my mother; 
“Ll was elghteen when I was intro- 
duced,.”’ 

“And we are quite passees, aré we not, 
Katie? You are actually twenty-two and I 
au: twenty,” | answer fliippantly. 

“Girls are allowed to be older in these 
days,”’ announces Pat; ‘*Goli said so himeselt 


” 





the last time he was here,”’ 


EVENING POST. 


sleepily, stretching my arms and giving & 
great yawn. ‘(jood-night, mother; I hope 
this is notall a dream, but I feel by no 
means sure,”’ 

‘*Bird of ill-omen, cease thy croaking,”’ 
cries Pat in bla most wide-awake tones as I 
go from the room, candle in hand. But, in 
spite of that yawn, 1 am upable to sleep 
when I get to bed. 

Isit that visions of the brilliant future 
are dancing before my dazzled imagina- 
tion? 

Ain I dreaming waking dreams of pearls 
end presentation gowns; of (Grosvenor 
Square and Buckingham Palace; of dances 
in great houses with bandsome,light-heeled 
partners? 

Strange to say, 1 am thinking of none of 
these things, 

‘To say that I am thinking at all would be 
to give too definite a name to the vague 
mixture of regret and ——— which fills 
my breast; regret, forthe lifeof labor and 
struggle, which already seemsa to lie far be- 
hind me; surprise, at iny own sensations, at 
the recollection of the false ring in my own 
galety which has jarred upon me all the 
evening, though my family have seemed 
quite unaware of It. 

The door opens and Katherine’s entry 
puts an end to my reverie. Her face is 
flushed, ber eyes are snining like sapphires; 
she steps with light, elastic tread, very 
different from the weary, lagging pace she 
has fallen into during these few latter 
months, 

She failson her knees by the bedside, 
and bends her beautiful, glad face towards 
Ine. 

‘“jrizel,”’ she cries, ‘you have been 
braverthan I. I nave been a coward! I 
am ashamed of myself.” 

“It wasn’t courage on my part, Kitty. It 
was simply that I never hated it as you 
did.” 

“Oh yes, I have hated it! It has burt me 
and hurmbled me; sometimes I have wished 
to ale.” 

“Poor Kitty! and now everything is 
turning out well like events jn a 
novel,” 

“Ah, but those events with which novel- 
ista chiefly occupy themselves are yet to 
come!’ 

This is ‘we flippant Indeed for Kathe- 
rine, and stare at her in  aston- 
ishment before I turn round and go to 
sleep. 





CHAPTER V., 
E are all restored to our sober senses 
the next morning, and take our 
seats at the breakfast table with a 
subdued radiance, very different from the 
light-headed rapture of the previous eve- 
ning. 

“Tam geing to my work as usual,’’ 1 an- 
nounce, a8 | inake my entrance on the 
cheerful scene; “i want to say good-bye to 
Jo and Charlotte, They are not very nice 
children, but 1 have a sort of liking for 
them.” 

“Goll will be here before you have re- 
turned,” objects Katherine, 

“TI don’t mean to hide anything from 
Goll. And itis more polite to explain to 
Mrs, Watson in person the reason of my 
abrupt departure.’’ 

‘What are you going to tell her, Grizal?’”’ 

“J shall tell her we are obliged to sud- 
denly leave Welby.”’ 

“She will probably question you, after 
the manner of her kind.’”’ 

“On, I will be very cautious, Katie; and 
then no more caution for the rest of one’s 
life!’’ 

I go down Eden Street; up the High 
Street; past Boulter’s Bank, where young 
Boulter throwa mea nod, half sulky, half 
impertinent, from the doorstep; past nuin- 
ber fourteen; and onwards to the villa. 

Mrs, Watson is surprised and annoyed at 
iny news; she considers she had a right to 
expect longer “notice.” 

Aim I aware that, in the eye of the law, I 
al not entitled to the fraction of my salary 
due to me?) Dol know thatit is only be- 
cause of her clemency that I arn destified to 
receive it? Can I not possibly manage to 
give Margaret her singing-lesson this after- 
noon? 

I submit to these remarks with a meek- 
ness eminently becoming in a young gov- 
erness, and promise to return at four 
o'clock fora finai lesson with Miss Wat- 
80On, 

Patrick opens the door to me when I get 
home, and putting his arm round my waist 
compels me to join him in « waltz across 
the impossible littie passage. 

Pat,” Lory breathlessly, ‘is be here?’ 

“He is,’’ answers tiny brother, drawing 
me to a seat beside him on the bottom stair, 
“And I say, Grizel, be kuows everything 
about you.” 

‘Tam so glad! And how did he take it?” 

“Fora moment his cheek blanched; his 
lip quivered, All the blood of all the 
MacRonans began to boil audibly in 
his veins, But fortunately the general 
good-humor has influenced even his frigid 
breast. I believe, my dear, you are to be 
forgiven.’’ 

We scamper upstairs together and enter 
the sitting-room. I precipitate myself into 
the arms of a tall person, who steps for- 
ward to meet me, 

‘*My dear, darling Croll!’ 





‘*] wonder where we shall live,’’ says 
Katie, and my mother answers: ‘It is | 
nany Vears since | was in London; but 
‘rosvenor Square al ways seomed to ine the 

at charu g place to live in,”’ 
se we shall go to Ronapntown for 
gr? aye Pat ‘at least, whe 

al wre fatenant has had his three 

ares 
i ong for a ‘real good’ gallop,’’ I remark 


“Little rebel,’’ he says, kissing me s6v- 
ral tines; then holding me from him and 
looking down atiny face: ‘*Strong-minded 
young woman; whathave you to say for 
yourself? Well, you haven’t spoiled your 
CoOInNpPiekion, atany rate, which makes it 


Ou paratively asyv tk forgive you, Why, 
a1, YOu are prettier than ever! 
And y y 1 are beautifu ’ 
The Ma an mutual admiration s 
i} ciety, Am leligible as a member?’’ in 
‘quires Patrick with scorn. 














**] shall certainly black-ball you,” I cry, 
nodding at him from the sheiter of ‘ioil’s 
strong arms, 

Gerald MacRonan, Viscount Goll, is, I 
firiniy believe, the tnost beautiful person 
in the United Kingdom. As he stands 
there, tall and strong, in the little room,his 
incongruity with his surroundings comes 
comes out to a startling degree. 

We all take our seats at the table. The 
extreme resources of Welby have been 
taxed to produce a luncheon worthy of our 
guest. 

There are roast chicken and early n 
Perigord pie from the grocér’s, and 
two bottles of chaimpagne—not from the 
grocer’s, 

“Weil, mother, what do you say to leav- 
ing thie charming spot on Monday, the day 
after to-morrow?”’ asks Goll, who sits at the 
head of the table and carves with great 
splendor, 

Sheturns her proud, glad eyes to his 
face. “Just as you like, my dear 
boy. The question is, where are we two 

7? 

“We had better go straight to London. 
There is afurnished house to be had in 
Clarges Street, which might do for the pres- 
ent. Lady Shannon told me of it. She 
kindly gave me permission to telegraph to 
her in the event of your consenting to take 
it. She will secure it and have it made 
ready.’’ 

“How exceedingly kind of Lady Shan- 
non,”’ 

“Every one bas been remarkably kind,” 
answers Goll, who hasa fine unconscious- 
ness of nia own charms, ‘People from 
whom one had no right to expect it bave 
shown us the greatest consideration. Then 
I way telegraph?’’ 

“Certainly, my dear boy. ‘Tbe girls and 
1 had better get everything in London,” 

‘*] shall at once seek the embrace of Mr, 
Small page,’? announces Pat; “I shall ‘go 
straight from the station to his Temple of 
the Graces.’’ 

“Goll,’”’ | say, “are we very rich?” 

He considers a moment, 

“In these days of Sir Georgius Midases I 
don’t think we are what is called ‘very 
rich.’ We have the means, and more than 
the means, of living according to our posi- 
tion. Have you grown mercenary, Grizei?”’ 

‘“Grizel is a Socialist,’’ cries Pat; ‘she 
would like to distribute the family funds 
ainong the deserving poor, She is a person 
of views.”’ 

(roll laughs, 

“Ah, London is the place for views. You 
will have plenty of opportunity for airing 
your theories, (rizel.” 

“And if one hasn’t any theories to air? 
Katherine, just take away Pat’s glass, 
The champagne is having a bad effect on 
his over-excited brain,’’ 

A chorus of protest greets ine when I an- 
noance my intention of going to the Wat- 
sons’ in the afternoon. 

‘““f feel that Mrs, Watson has been badly 
used,’”’? I say in explanation. ‘Cleariy, I 
ought to have told her, when she engaged 
me, that my sudden departure was pro- 
bable.”’ 

To my surprise, Goll is inclined to take 
my part. ‘There is something in what you 
say, (srizel. Noblesse oblige.” 

Miss Watson goes through her lesson 
rather sulkily, asks ine a few pointed qués- 
tions on the subject of my departure from 
Welby, and informs me that her mamuina 
will see me in the morning-room. 

Asi make my way across the hall a con- 
fused noise of merriment reaches me, from 
the direction of the schoolroom, 

The unmistakable shrill tones of Jo and 
Charlotte fall upon my ear, mingled with @ 
fuller, deeper sound—the sound of a man’s 
voice, of a voice that I know. 

*“Oousin Jack, Cousin Jack,’ is borne 
across to me, “swing we; it’s my turn now, 
not Lottie’s,”’ 

lturn the handle of the morning-rooin 
door and tind myself in the presence of 
Mrs. Watson. 

When she has written me out ny meagre 
little cheque (of which, by-the-by, I tee! 
remarkably proud) she takes both hands 
in hers, and draws me towards her, 
and imprints a sounding kiss on my fore- 
head, 

“Good-bye, my dear, and good-luck go 
with you. We're all sorry to lose you; and 
1 was a little short this morning, but natu- 
rally | was vexed at being left in the 
lurch as it were. However, I’m not 
saying it’s your own fault, Miss MacKon- 
an.”’ 

‘(+00d-bye, Mrs, Watson. I shall often 
think of you all, and of Welby.”’ 

She goes with tne into the hall, whither 
the children and Cousin Jack have mig. 
rated. Mr. I*airfax comes across and 
shakes hands with me,and the children 
fling themselves on me with expressions 
of farewell, 

“Joey, open the door for your gover- 
nets,” says his mother. The child 
sets lo struggling with tne door-fasten- 
ing. 

Mover mind, Jo, I can do it myself,” I 
say, in a voice full of suppressed indigna- 
tion; there isa choking Sensation in ny 
throat, ny eyes smart, my hands tremble, 
‘To stand there like that, and never a word 
of farewell! Cousin Jack, are you no better 
than the rest of the world? You lazy, 
strong man, to let me struggle with this 
big, heavy door! Ob, I bope you are fee!- 
ing asbamed!’’ 

From the open door of the mnorning-rooin 
behind comes the very audible sound 

Mrs. Watson’s voice 


“Ah, poor thing, it 8 @ all 1ity fsa 
Bort r other, A i 
nark my words, there Ils M4 ‘ y tis 
1 that direct 
I ehnt thedoorand dash wn the 


white steps into the dusky garden. 
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tears have forced themselves into 
my eyes, and are stealing slowly down my 
cheeks, 

Down between the laurels I go, with a 
tread to which anger lends its buoyancy; 
my head held very high, my eyes very 
wide open, 

The big iron gates of the garden are 
closed, I stand fumbling vaguely with the 
heavy latch. 

Footsteps are coming down tbe gravel 
behind me—quick, firm footsteps; in an- 
other moment a voice is in my ear: ‘*Miss 
MacRonas, allow me to help you.”’ 

We ont together, in silence, on to the 
twilit . 

“Miss MacRonan, what is this I hear 
about you?” 

“Ah, and what have you been 
Mr. Fairfax?’’ 

‘That you are going away!” 

It is certainly true, Will your sister ve 
at home to-morrow afternoon?”’ 

He does not answer. He stops short in 
the road and seizes both my hands in 
his, 

“Griselda, will you stop here with me 
for a while?”’ 

The blood rushes to my head; there is a 
loud singing 1p my ears, a mist before my 
eyes; ny only answer is a little gasping 
80b. 

“Itisn’t much I have to offer you, my 
dear, Tam older than you, | am a dull 
fellow; but I will make you happy, I will 
make you happy, (iriseldal!’’ 

He draws ime towards him, closer, 
closer; the brown eyes look down into 
maine: 

“] will take such care of you,my darling; 
my brave, little virl.’’ 

Hitherto | have remained as one spell. 
bound; at thesé words a little, sharp cry 
breaks from my lips, I struggle to free my 
hands trom his, 

“Mr, Fairfax, pray, do not!” 

The tears are streaming down my face; 
my hands tremble and _ flutter in his 
grasp, 

“Griselda, I can’t let you gol” 

“Oh, itis impossible! You are asking 
what is impossivle!”’ 

“Griselda, I can’t go away from you with 
that answer. Perhaps you don’t love me 
well enouge—I don’t expect that. But 
you shall love ine one day; you shall, in- 
deed!” 

“Mr. Fairfax, you don’t understand. 
It is not a—persenal matter with me by no 
ineans,”’ 

“Not a personal matter, Griselda?”’ 

“There 18 a—family complication!’’ 

To my great surprise he greets this 
solemnn announcement with ashort laugh. 
He lets go my hands, lays bis own on my 
shoulders, and looks down at me with 
Shining eyes. 

‘*What baa that todo with you and me, 
Griselda? We are not @ tamily complica. 
tion, youand I, I[ want you, Griselda,you, 
yourself, 1 shall always bold it the great- 
est honor, as well as the yreatest happiness 
of my life, if you will come to me,”’ 

His bands drop to his side; his voice, 
which has vibrated as with & very passion 
of tenderness, dies away; we stand facing 
one another in silence, 

What can | say? What is there for me to 
say?) This generous heart is offering every- 
thing—home, sheiter, a boundless treasure 
of love—to the little waif, the little lonely 
Irisi girl; and she, torsooth, turns eway in 
deniat from the good gift! 

A sudden pathetic, numorous sense of the 
ludicrousness of the situation comes over 
me; I begin to laugh hysterically. 

‘“(riselda!” he cries, burt, shocked, ‘is 
that all you have to say to me?’’ 

In an instant I am sober again. 

“Mr, Fairfax, how can lever thank you 
for your noble kindness, for your generos- 
ity? ButJd must not, 1 have no right to 
take what you offer, It would be wrong, 
wicked!’’ 

A vision of Goli’s angry, haughty face 
rises before me; another vision of those 
joyful faces round the tire in Eden Street. 
Is it for ine to inar their long-deferred hap- 
piness? 

‘“(driselda,’’ cries 


hearing, 


Cousin Jack rather 
hoarsely, ‘*can you sxpect m6 toaccept such 
ananswer? Say: ‘Jack, I do not Jove you; 
I never can love you as long as I live; I do 
not went your love,’ ” 

My beart beats wildly. Ob, what is tnis 
Slrange, Keen joy siealing itm upon the 
inisery, the anguish, which filla my 
heart? 

“Mr, Fairfax,’’ I say, trying to control 
iny unsteady voice, “why do you want me 
to say things which would be cruel and— 
untrue? | love you, I shall alwave love 
you, as the Kindest, truest friend a woman 
nasever had. And what you have said to 
16 makes Wie Very proud a8 well as very 
sorry.’ 

My voice dies away; I turn abruptly and 
set off walking down the lonely road, In 
an instant he is at iny side, 

“Griséida,’’ he saysin an altered voice, 
“am I too late? Is there some One who has 
already won this yreat happiness? Ah, I 
inigut have guessed!” 

“Ob no, no! there is no one, no one at 
all!’ 

“A longing to tell him everything, to re- 
pay hig penerosily with the honesty which 
it least is 18 due, couies Over ne, But the 


hught o of his injunctions, of his 
In Our behalf, restrains me. 1 am 

n two, 
M lairfax, I ry ‘be merciful! 
Sh 16 4A It tha l ar 


“Then I have asked for too much, (Cris- 
elda. You will not trust me with your 
happiness?” 

“1 cannot!” 

We walk on in silence, I cannot see the 
kind, sad face in the gloom; but I know— 
ab, how well!—bow it looks, 

‘Is this to be the last time!” he says as we 
stand together before the door of the house 
in Eden Street, 

By the light of the street lamp I can see 
his pale face as it bends over me; the hurt 
look in the beautiful eyes stabs my beart 
likes a knife, 

‘‘May I come and see your sister to-mor- 
row afternoon?” 

“Come, I will leave you in peace, only 
let me say this: if, at any time, there is 
anything I can do to serve you, it will be 
my greatest happiness todo it, If you are 
in trouble, if you need belp,there 18 always 
one person to whom you can apply. (Ciris- 
elda, there will be nothing too bard for me 
todofor you, Will you promise to ask 
mefor help? Will you please promise, 
(iriselda?’’ 

“IT promise,” 

Without another word, we part. Likea 
person in adreain, | inmake my way up- 
Stairs to the landing, where (oll confronts 
ine, pale and stern, outside the aitting-room 
door, 

‘“(Griselda,”’ he says, ‘‘with whom were 
you talking outside the street door?’”’ 

“With Mr. Fairfax,’’ 

“And pray who may ‘Mr, 
(with coid contempt). 

‘-He isa friend of mine,” 

“Then | presume he is a friend of your 
family?’’ 

“He is ny friend alone.’ 

“You can have no friends who 
also those of your family.”’ 

I open the sitting-room doorand walk in. 
Goll follows me, his eyes blazing with 
anger. 

“You bave no right to walk about the 
public streets with a man who can be 
nothing more than a casual acquaintance, 
and your own tnferior,’’ he says quite 
stormily. 

‘*My inferior!” 

I laugh a little. 

«roll, I decline to argue this matter with 
you; you think perhaps you know a great 
deal about life, about the world; I say, you 
know nothing at all about human beings, 
And you to laugh at these provincials—Oh, 
Croll, that is almost amusing!”’ 

‘“7riselda,”’ 6rieés iny poor mother, ‘‘sure- 
ly you are forgetting yourself. Your bro- 
ther has given you no Cause to s#pé6éak 80 to 
him,” 

‘“Mother,’’? I answer, turning towards 
her, “why don’t you speak; why don’t you 
tell Goll the truth? Mr. Fairfax is my 
friend. Ob, lam proud oftuytriend! He 
bas helped me through these dark days 
with his kindness; it has been no secret, 
mother, Betore we knew what was to bar- 
pen, when things were beginning to look 
desperate, you were giad enough, all of 
you, yes, glad, that I bad found tuese kind 
people —’”’ 

‘“riseldal” cries my brother, stepping 
forward and laying bis strong hand across 
my wrists, “do you know what you are 

saying? Do you know what insults you 
are offering your tmnother?’’ 

Our angry eyes flash toone another’s, 

“droll,” I ery, ‘it is your fault, yours, 
Let me go, let me go! You are hard, un- 
grateful !—and | bad made this sacrifice for 
you 

Ido not know what I am saying; wrest- 
ing my handsfroin nis grasp, | fly froin the 
room, up the stairs, to the shelter of my 
little bare garret. ; 

* On, Goll,” 1 sob, as I lie face down- 
wards on the bed; ‘after what I have done 
for you, after that [ have give up tor 
your sake! On, Jack, my kind, noble, 
generous friend, | have hurt you, I have 
done you wrong. But you are not the only 
person who is hurt, who is wronged! Jack, 
iny darling, I love you! | love you! I love 
you! 


Fairfax’ be?” 


are not 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tisalloverthe place. How the secret 
| has oozed out, nobody Knows, whether 

turough our own itmprudence, or our 
landiady’s 6avesdropping propensities, is 
uncertain, 

The pork-butcher next door touches his 
hat to Patrick and calls vim + My Lord,’’ to 
his immenoe delight; whenever one of us 
appears at the window, the little dress 
inaker Opposite rushes to her wire-blind 
and stares over it at the tliustrous appari- 
tion. (fortunately itis Sunday, and it is 
to be hoped that this “ hindering of needle 
and thread” will net have any very serious 
consequences.) Mra, Price curtseis deeply 
Whenever 416 meets us On the stairk; Jane, 
the maid of-all-work, eyes us 
mouthed. as she brings in tue matutinal 
bacon. I’at, returning from an eariy atroll, 
reports the unmistakable signs of interest 
which have eévérywhere followed his 
usually Obscure progress; he had never 
believed himself to be one of the people 
destined to wake and find themse.ves 
famous; heacetorward he wii! pul faitu in 
Beaconstield and the unexpected, 
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breakfast Iam taken solemnly aside and 
forgiven. 

I apologize to my motber,and Goll kisses 
me on iny forehead, in a baptismal sort of 
way. 

Katherine and my mother decline to 
face the curious gaze of the Welby public, 
and Patrick announces hia intention of 
taking what he calls a Sabbath bholi- 
day. 

So Goll and [ set off together for church; 

I, trotting along meekly enough at his 
side, with a lurking, ludicrous feminine 
sense that all the wrong has not lain in one 
direction in spite of that magnificent for- 
giveness, 

All eyes are directed towards ua, not 
only on our #ntrance, but also (alas 
for Welby piety!) throughout the ser- 
vica, 

Even my own insignificance fails to pass 
unnoticed, and Goil creates a positive fur. 
ore among the feminine part of the con- 
gregation. 

I cannot help observing these things, for 
while my brother goes through the buai- 
ness of devotion with the solemnity and 
thoroughness which characterize his every 
action, I find it impossible to concentrate 
my attention on my Prayer-Book, and my 
heavy eyes astray aimilessiy about the 
churei from beginning to end of the ser- 
vice. 

There is the usual smart, perfumed crowd 
at the door as we inake our way from the 
chureb, 

I follow meekly in Goll’s stately toot- 
steps, rather abashed by the extremely 
trank unreserved staring to which we are 
subjected, and which my brother treats 
with the genuine indifference of  igno- 
rance, 

Margaret Watson gives moe a nod, half- 
resentful, half admiring; young Boulter, 
who is vith her, grows red to the eyes, and 
raises his bat in asheepish, grudging fash- 
ion, very different from his normal jaunti- 
ness, 

Joand Charlotte are to be heard from 
afar, loudly discussing what seems to be 
the all-important topic in Welby, though 
their small persons are not visible in the 
throng. 

“Her brother's a duke, and her mother’s 
a duchess!” proclaima Lottte, 

“And she’s @ princess!” cries Jo, 

“What nonsense! She's only «& mere 
countess,”’ 

“She's a very grand person anyhow, Al- 
most as grand as the (ueen.” 

I pass on beyond the sound of their 
voices, Ido not 6ven smile, I have no 
siniles left to-day, not even in the midst of 
so wuch which is absurd. 

There is one thought buzzing in my 
brain, @ little thought, but it leaves no 
room for any Other; it has buzzed, buzzed 
all the morning “like brain-flies’’—it never 
ceases for a noment. 

“Does he know? What will he think?” 

We are passing the Congregational 
Chapel, which stands at the topof the High 
Street, andthe people are streaming out 
through the narrow entrance. 

| can 860 Miss Fairfax’s ugiy bonnet and 
respectable black silK as Lhey make their 
way through the crowd, and behind them 
comes atall person in a tall hat—Cousin 
Jack, in all the ill-cut glory of his Sunday 
clothes, 

Does he know? 
face tells ine— Yes, 

Wiat does he think? Ah, if I 
knew! 

‘“Hadn’t we better cross the road to make 
room for these good chapel-going tolk,’’ 
says unconscious Goll with condesoen- 
Slon. 

“Oh, never mind,” [ answer hurriedly; 


Something in the pale 


only 


a 





——————— 


brother, and strike off in an opposite 
direction. He follows me, white and 
angry. 

‘‘Where are you roing, Griselda?” 

“Let me go, Goll; am only going 
across the meadows, Let me be alone a 
little or I shall say things I shall be 
sorry for. I will be back by two 
o'clock,” 

Slowly, reluctantly, he turns away. I 
tear down the little narrow street with 
alinless haste, the little street which leads 
to the flat fielda and dull-hued hedgerows 
which surround the town, 

I sitdown on a solitary stile, heedless 
of the cold wind, which blows my bair 
about and makes my nose red. The sense 
of discomfort consoles me; I feel itis no 
more than I deserve, Footsteps come up 
the path behind me—slow, sauntering foot- 
steps; a few paces from the atile they come 
to a sudden stop, 

I turn my head, and see—Mr, lairfax, 
Ho is standing quitestill, Our eyes, which 
are about on a level, meet in a long look, 

“Mr. Mairfax,’’ I say, ay 

He raises bis hat and amiles, 

“Do you want to pass?’ I say, with my 
head stillturned towards him over iny 
shoulder, 

Hoe swings himself over the atile, disre- 
garding the aid of the step, and stands fac- 
Ing me, 

‘Miss Mackonan, I 
congratulate you!” 

“It would be more appropriate for you 
to box my ears!" I think; but I say: ‘*What 
do you think of me, Mr, Fairfax? Do you 
know I cut you in the street just 
now?” 

“On! he says, with a little simile, ‘did 
your” 

{ feel horribly, cruelly, and, [ nay add, 
deservedly snubbed; the blood rushes to 
my face, 

“7 didn’t think very badly of you, (iris- 
elda, I—I understood that you might feel 
—afraid of me after what I said to you yer- 
terday.”’ 

‘‘We are like people talking in a different 
language,’ | think; “how could he ever 
understand my mean and base jargon!’ 

A rush of love and yearning aud regret 
COMMS OVer Ine, 

“Oousin Jack, will you marry me?’’ 

He comes nearer and looks into iny face, 
A «strange mixture of wistful tenderness 
and humor lies in his eyes, 

“Ohno, Griselda,” he says, and shakes 
his bead, and smiles a little, 

I pet down trou iny stile and turn away 
frou bit. 

“You—you are very cruel to imne,’’ I may 
in achoked voice; “do youllketo inake ime 
ashamed? I know—I know that Lam not 
worthy, that I never shall be; but yesterday 

” 


believe 1 have to 


He takes inny hands in his and makes ine 
turn towards hiin; his eyes glow with «a 
airange, wonderful light; his low voice 
vibrates with soine deep and strange emo- 
tion, 

‘“ariselda,’’ he says, iny dear little girl, 
be reasonable, Yosterday and to-day are 
different, you know very well. What I 
offered you, I offered, Giod Knows, with a 
whole heart, But Tl did not know—what I 
know now. My dearest, there lies a happy, 
beautiful life betore you; | am glad that it 
should beso, And it has made ine bappier 
to have Known you; you must look back 
without any sorrow or remorse on @ friend 
who has loved you very dearly, and who 
does not want to be remembered in con- 
nection with unpleasant things,’’ 

“Mr. Fairtax as you say, yesterday and 
to-day are different. jefore you apoke to 
mel hardly knew what was in my heart; 
and when you spoke 1 was trightened and 





Miss Fairfax has been detained on the 
door-step by a@ friend; the two old ladies 
stand chatting amicably in the surshine; 
Jack waits patiently by her side, looking 
in front of him gloomily enough, 

Across the heads of the little crowd our 
eyes have to meet, 

Oly for an instant; the next T have turn- 
ed away my face and am hurrying on with 
my brother. 

I have cut Mr. Fairfax dead. 

‘(soll, Goll,”? L ery; “do you know what 
I have done?” 


too nervous to- Know what I aim saying. | 


“What on earth ie the matter with you, 
(srimelda? Are you going into hys 
terics?’’ 


“Goll—you saw that tall man, with the 
beard; and—the eyes!”’ 

‘ile stared at us with more than the 
ususi inmpudence—tif that Is the fellow you 
ineéan.”’ 

“ot was Mr, Fairfax!” 

“Indeed, (rriseida,’”’ 

“And—and [ cut him dead! 

(roll gives vent loa few feeble yensrali 
ties on the subject of iny sex, 

“You way not be aware,’’ he says with 
irony, ‘that, to alady, there are imedium 
courses Open belween cutting «4 tnan dead 
and walking about the streets with him at 





night. 





“]t really is no joking wiatter,” frowns 
GOli, who is deep y vexed. ‘This staying 
in Welby has been an unfortunate bus 
ness from beyinuing to end. Kut J] iid | 
not 866, al tie Lilie, wha ther arranygs 
ment wW inake, Al ir 6 lay a 
cb 3 Of evils.” 

Ast r it, ] eA r ‘ ] 


eyes 





‘troll, it wasall your fauit!’’ 
“Are youcrying in the streets? Giriselda,’’ | 


he goes on, suddenly chauyinyg 4 tone, | 
“do you know What Inference, what anock 
ing inferences, 10 18 almost brits t 
draw from your conduct of lowda and 
last night? 

‘ydon’t know! I don’tecare! Le ey 
(90) jon oid u Aris ! vy at! 

J 


giadallat once, There ia only one thing 
clear,’ T aay ; “this can have nothing to co 
with Goll, Cousin Jack, I love you,”’ 

The brown eyes tneet inine; oh,who shall 
tell What unspeakable things are spoken in 
that iong azo? 

“No,” he says at length, very slowly, ‘it 
has nothing todo with ¢rolil.” 

‘Then he takes m6 in his aris, and holds 
ie ClOK® AyAlnBL lis breaat, 


* , . . . * 
It was a long time before poor (roll could 
reconcile hitnsell to what bad happened, 


Those were sad day4 enough—the days be- 
fore tay ILArriaye, 

I think ty mother ceased to regret my 
choice a8 #he grew lo know my dear Jack, 
but Katherine never got Over Lhe shock of 

h, irony!) my mi6s#alliance, 

After the first 4ix months we left Weiby 
forthe «weet home in Berkshire, where we 
have since lived, 

Miss Fairfax lived with us till her death 
last autucum., Margaret Watson married 
young Boulter, and they have gone to live 
in the old house in the High Street, much I 
b lleve to the forimer’s disgust, 

Katherine isa great lady now, and we 
pay one another short, uncouifortable duty 
Visits al Slated intervals, 

Pat runs down often to Berkashbireand en 


te;tains in with aceounts of hiss mocs4 
triuiopis and varied 6x perlences, 
Hleis very tond of hiss sual nephew. a 
nye perk Whiv protlines t 
f f » SAVOH for his 
n s @ fs ris ‘ 7 
4 “ Hi ences ‘ 
‘ ania 4 wile is 
- il we 4! 
; ar ‘ f 
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A perfum’d epr 


A 


RY THEA! 


ISS GA Y looked 
\| rosy with her rapid drive, 
A 


wae sweet, ay 
Hut. 
Oflong pest 
it 


GIRL’S MISTAKE. 


wre, 


Aad wuder the jeeeam) ne 


“pith 


pretty, 
brown halr, good « 
eyes and a 


reacvet 
point 


wm’ woe! 


perfectly c 


! 


” prar "4 
heart as she «aw the beautiful 


Carmen Massingbird standing in the 
morning 


hal a 


nea 


“Shhe seernienl 


Mreruap. 
Ju 


ju nped 


wrt 


alnawe! 


ead 


ai br 


way 


mw feny 
tt tt 


You gave, dear 


you eal 


year 


Pune? 


f 


hiid, to me 
by the red roe 


(aweeter Lhan 


and laug! 


to me was redotent 


IHOR OF hho? 


HAI 


CHAPTER V, 


typical 


Enywliah 
meplexion, pretty 


charting 


fresh 


little 


mseclous 
ugbtwith her me 
ari@. anc it tous 
vad I ie 


wit thi 
» prea 


Lo treet 


will 


‘ 


he 


centre 


it thoug!l 


ia dogcart 


ri, 


(arise 


led pileasur 


with a ft 


and rushed 


{ 


Mr. (sav, | absolutely forbid 


Lions; 


aliwh 


party? 


\ 


lavender 


tree 


seeet from many things 


h ent 


eran! tears 


fair and 
She wasa 
iri; light 
blue 
and 


and 


figure, 


of every ood 


veral killing 


t be confessed 


niinent shot through her 


presence of 
wide 
ain #tlreain- 


f the little 


tol his sister, 
up the 


‘Mies Mausesioygbird: this is 


run pera 


right laugh. 
your quota 


ioreally must be suppressed,’’ 
Sir (rectiry had gone to assist Mise Cray to 


a 


i 


lady, lard. 


ply. 


X 


Ingbird, tlarey 


haircta 


x 


wit 


aot thre 


servatit.: 


And 
ther. 


“Come, 


Massing bird to 


with 


mT 


Nlise st. 


tus charting weather 


le ellos, 


ry bv 


(ern 


nea’ 


\ 


~ 


Chiat tie 


Kee} 


get some break fast, 

for you toastart.”’ 
“All roycght, | won't be a second,” 
And he and Sir Gi 


through the hall,where 


congregated, 
“Look abarp, Gay,’ they called out. 


The young ian nodded gaily, and 


Julius, | 


Vé 


Have you # large 
wked the young 
homt tine to re 
or, Colonel Mase 
jure tilunmtiey, Mr. 
and your “umble 
turned to ber bro- 
cannot allow even 
uu. (40 in, man, and 


Weare only waiting 


oury p 


the ot 


assed 


swiftly 
her men were 


hasti- 


'y drinking a cup of coflee and breaking 


ofl a 
ready, 


piece 


‘Have me 
Julius, 
spread table, 


maid hie bowl, polmting 


of roll, 


pronounced 


mething 


mere 


himself 


Bubstantial, 
tothe weil- 


“No, thanks, Msteourt, I'll make up at 
lunets tine,’ 

‘*Comeatony, then,’ Then they all atart- 
ed oft, 

Butin apiteof Sir (eeaticy being fully en- 
gayedt, he oianayed Cn Inobserved by the 
Blarpeyesal Miss (say) to throw a fare. 
well giannes at Caripen, as he ealled Out in 
hearty to "Do not forgetthe luncheon, 
lmcdiies 

“Wewil (forget, said Carmen bright 
ly, as whe waved her handkerchie!, 

“Comein, wy dear,’ sald Miss ateourt 
to Clara (cay, ‘you really tual require 
soine refreshinent after vour lony drive and 
@oenrliy too, 

“Tt was onivy six miles, Miss lestcourt,and 
the inorning was #o delightfully freap and 
criey}.:’ 

“There is always something deliciously 
pure and iny rating in the @arly scent of 
anauluinn iorning, to the spring it is 
the perfume o eaf and tlossom: but the 
autuinn is aromaue and pungent. Yes, | 
prefer the sutun ; 

“Ah, d@ar Miss bisteourt, you can speak 
from the experience of an early riser,” said 


Carinen, still watching the ever 


Hyures of aportanien 
they tiade their Way 
then beeamn attos 
Of nature's beauty in 
Mont lewd) Coarinen, 
“We wee \ 
wer Miss (iay 
I wi ! ve 
rine, 
Ye A Ve 
very Mn 
out.’ 
. * . 
Then the ual ‘ 
refresahimernt, a 
Horning TOO: Ww 
if homtleem lell tf 
wit Lhe In KOO! 
iy al Vy the tw 
wm " 


r 
4) 


beaters 
to 


the p 


t. ‘We 


ur Way 


1. AA 
Cally. 
“ 8) 


y 


retreating 
and dogs, as 
lntitaution and 
Ome Trbueli 
life in town," 


uch’? «ot 
“T am 
A for a sun- 


eure 


said Carmen 
Stay # ba 


Miss Gay confess the disgust she expe- 
rienced at finding Colone! Massingbird's 
daughter the favorite guest of their bache- 
lor boat. 

Indeed, Clara Giay’s private conviction 
was that Carmen Massingbird intended 
to swoop down on (ieoffry hsteourt, whom 
she had intended for ber own particular 
prey. 

But Carmen was in sublime ignorance 
of the unfavorable view taken by Miss 
(iamy. 

Indeed, #ehe lived in an ideal world, 
where, like an enchanted princess, the 
prince of fate wan atiast coming Ww claim 
her. 

And she let herself glide down the 
atreamn Of oblivion, and led her beautiful 
jotus life, 

Two or three Gays passed; the house 
party was gay and bright. It seemed to 
Carmen she had never tasted such plea- 
sure, 

Everything ran on wheels, The yentie 
unsel lish hostess, Clara as bright as a but- 
terfly and as pretty, who, if not the first 
person in the host's estimation, certainly 
was inthat of Squire Huntley, a rather 
heavy ponderous individual, but easily 
leased, and greatly in love with pretty 
Miss Gay; and this young lady, being a 
diplomatist, kept bim in reserve, until she 
Kaw how e@vents were going to arrange 
there! vos, 

Aa& for Julius Gay, he asked nothing bet. 
ter than to sun bimself in Carmen's smiles’ 
while Sir (ieotiry, in his inind’s eye, saw 
the woman he loved, radiant, beautiful, his 
wife—receiving their irienda, 

Colonel Massingbird found &# congenial 
friend in Mr. Fairfax, who had lately come 
into some property in the neighborhood, 
and being an old Indian,they plunged imo 
their grievances and theories of Anglo-In- 
dian life, and were happy. 

‘Lhey were very delightful days, Perhaps 
they would never come again to some of 
them. . 

© * * * * o 
“Cartnen! whispered ‘(:eotiry as they 

separated on the softly moonlit terrace, 
‘come down to the Lady (ilen to-morrow, 
after breakfast. I bave something I particu. 
larly wish wo tell you.”’ 

W ith a little access of color, 
awered, ‘1 will come,’”’ 

. * . * . * 
“Such a day! Cloudless, joyous!”’ 
Cartnen threw open her windows and 

let in the dewy, scent-laden air,and it gent- 
ly lifted the heavy masses of her hair. 
“«] wonder what he wishes to teil ine?” 

But the rippling smile round her saucy 
arched lips betrayed her. She knew what 
he wished to tell her,and she was delicious- 
iy happy. 

There was no shadowing of the evil to 
come, no cloud ‘bigger than « inan’s band’ 
on the borizon of her day. 

After breakfast every one dispersed, Miss 
Estcourt to the housekeeper’s room, Miss 
(iay to write letters, the gentiemen to the 
stables, Sir (ieoffry to see bis steward; but 
instead of interviewing that functionary he 
wended his way smoking a cigar through 
the park in ail ite beauty. 

The extilarating feeling from without 
was intensified by the deep happiness with- 
in. 

He knew he was loved; the beautiful eyes 
of Carinen had told bim #0 much. And 
he loved her sotruly, It wasthe love of 
his manhood, firm, strong, loyal. 

She was sao lovely, so holy, 80 pure; and 
then her father had been the beau-ideal of 
tis boyish dreams, &o brave, true and imod- 
est, 80 gentie in his life, such a thorough 
soldier, with his Victoria Cross that he 
prized more than his C,B, 

And they would be his relations, ‘wife, 
brother and father in one.’”? He would in- 
deed be proud of them, 

The Lady's Gien was a wild,sequestered, 
but beautiful spot, And there wasa tradi- 
tion that some dead and gone Lady Est- 
court baunted it, for why or wherefore no 
one could exactly saye 

But it certainly showed 


Carmen an- 


her good tuaste, 


for it was an exquisite bit of sylvan 
beauty. 
The overhanging rocks were covered 


with creeping vegetation, here red, there a 
deep mossy green, Inihe gently sloping 
ravine was a busy little brood that tuinbled 
and splashed into miniature waterfalls, and 
then stayed like an idle gossip to coquet 
with the sunbeains In sone Drown pool; 
and on again with frothy impatience to 
make up for lost tine, 

A fow oaks reared their large branches 
overhead, green with their delicate mid- 
KUGnInNer growth; while the siiver birch 
stood out slim and dainty; lower down, a 
few gray old pollards guarded the stream, 
and bere and there in tue shady banks the 
kingfisher darted in and ou 

The leaves were beginning to fall, brown 
and golden, with just a faint little sigh, a 
CeNLe protest against the mutability of 
leaves in weneral, ; 

And (ieotiry seated himself on the lover’s 
seat. How mnany of his house had told their 
love tale there! For itis such an old, ola 
Slory. 

tHe knew not. Then be saw the white- 
clad form of his queen, she for whom he 
had waited, 





longed for; she was com- 
itig. 

He threw away lis cipar, and the brook 
bore Ilaway, like a good Wiany things dis 
earded in life, A blush like the rosy m 
yreeted him, 

| “Sir Knight! What may | your plea 
; sure? 
| “Miv pleas t t miy? My |). @as 
! ( im! r A 
is ~ 1 ‘ i 
‘ -t 
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I shall never rest and be bpppy, until you 
are my wife, That is my pleasure, trat is 
"y, request, Only say yes, Carmen.” 

ery shyly aod tenderly (for Carmen 
loved bim with all her heart, with ali the 
strength of her warm, passionate, perbaps 
undisciplined nature) cawe the answer, low 
but clear: ‘(:eoftry, 1 love you dearly, and 
lay, ‘you.’’’ 

The soft wind played throagh the glen, 
the tinted leaves rustied and fell gently,the 
brook chattered and babbled in soft, sym- 
pathetic sounds, 

It had had somuch experience in these 
inundane affaire; it kuew 80 much of 
lovers’ vowrl 

But the birds sang ahymn of Joy,they be- 
lieved implicitly in love; the bees droned 
softiy and monotonously 4 they winged 
their busy flight to and from distant flower 
pastures, 

* * * * * 


‘“(deoftry!”’ after a long silence, said Car- 
men, “there is justalittie epmeode in my 
lite I should like to tell you, I think you 
ought to know.” 

“Tell on, sweetheart,’’ putting his arm 
round ber walst. 

“Years ago; let ine 666, three years ago, I 
was seventeen,” 

“How old!” said (eoftry with a bappy 
laugh, 

“]T had a boy lover; he was nineteen, and 
we went off one morning and got married 
at a registrar’s, Think of that! It wre 
while 1 was at school at Havensmouth, But 
you can put al! that right,” she continued 
lightly, ‘because ad 

“Carmen!’’ 

tis voice was 80 hoarse, so full of horror 
that she turned her soft, unconscious eyes 
on him in absolute amazement. 

‘“(;00d God, Carmen! Are you in your 
right senses?’’ 

“| hope so,’ she replied with something 
like petulance in her tone, 

for she yet failed to grasp the severe 
solemnity of bis manner. 

“Then all 1 can say is, that you are the 
most unblushing!ly heartless woman I have 
ever bad the misfortune to meet, And to 
think that you,so lovely, 80 beloved,should 
be bad to the core! Ona, it is too ter- 
rible!”’ 

‘Ceottry! Geoffry! what does it all mean? 
What have I dove?” and now her voice was 
piteous in its earnestness, 

She laid ber band on his arm and her 
eyes wore raised to his beseechingly. It 
xeemed to madden him,for he flung off her 





hand as if it had stung him, and stood 
aloof from her, 
‘Mean? Only this,”’ with cutting irony, 


“that being already the wife of one man, 
you accept a proposal of marriage from an- 
other! Bah! The world has very stron 
And to think my frien 
Herbert Massingbird, a soldier, and a gen- 
tieman as | understand the word, should 
have lent himself to such dishonor! No- 
thing but deception on all sides,’ and in 
bitter abandonment, he leant against an 

id tree and hid bis face sothat she should 
not see the bitter tears that forced them- 
selves turough his fingers, as he vainly 
tried to screen his face, 

“Ob, Geottry, do have pity! Indeed I 
don’t understand, But froun what you say 
I inust have done something very wicked. 
J did not in the least love the young man. 
Papa is not to blame, for he knows nothing 
whatever about it.”’ 

“Eve y word you utter only addsto your 
wickedness. If your father knows nothing 
aboutit, you have deceived him as you 
have deceived me Oh, Carmen! I so 
trusted you,so honored you. And now you 
have ruined my life. Il never wish to see 
your faise fair face again.”’ 

“Geottey, Geofiry, be merciful! 
beseech vou, and let me tell you 
happened,” aud she held out her 

1eously. 

“What is your busband’s name, madam?” 
ne said wilh crue! colduess, 

“Ailen Htgelare,’’ she answered with 
iniserable hope! @essness in her voice, 

“Tuen, Mra, Fitzciare, I have the honor 
of wishing you good morniug,’’ and he 
turned on his heel and left her. 

Sir (;eoftry walked on with rapid step un- 
til he reached the house, 

“Ja Colonel! Massingbird abeut?” 

“] don’t know, Sir Geotiry. 1 saw him 
awbile agoin the paddock along with Mr, 
( ay.” 

“See if you can find 
hits to be 80 good as to 
library.’ 

‘Yea, Sir (:eoftry.”’ 

“The master be put out, surely,’ said the 
servant a8 he passed out in search of the 
Colonel, 

Sir Goottry paced upand down, up and 
down inthe very library where only a 
few days aco his heart had bounded for 
very joy. 

Now, excited with suppressed passion, 
he in vain endeavored to keep oalin out- 
wardly, for there was a very fever in his 
veins, 

“The Colonel, Sir Geoftry.’’ 

And in walked Herbert Massingbird, 
bright, cheery, a gentleman every inch of 
bia. 

‘Well, old boy, what is it? 
you wanted me,’’ 

“Yes, | do! Sit down, please, Colonel 
Massing bird,”’ 

“Thanks. If it’s anything unpleasant 1 
prefer to stand,” for he now noticed the 
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pale face full of suppressed excitement, 
*You have deceived me! You and your 
sugiuter etween vou.” 
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“Well! There was just one obstacle in the 
way. Sbe is already married.”’ 

“You lie! By heaven, you liel’’? thun- 
dered the Colonel, 

“Ask her.” 

‘Do not I know her every thought and 
deed?”’ 

‘Not all, apparently,’’ said the other sar- 
castically. 

‘*W here ia my naughter?”’ 

‘‘In the Lady’s (ilen. I left her there, at 
least.” 

“There is some terrible mistake, some 
mystery,’ inurmured the unhappy father, 
passing his hand wearily over his tore- 
head, 

Then (isoftry’s heart sinocte him when 
he saw the pained, pale face of his 
friend. 

“Ob! Herbert, I loved her 80, I love her 
now. And she has broken my heart, for 
there is no hope, no hope!’’ and with his 
head on the table, bidden by his arms, he 
tried in vain to stifle the bitter sobs that 
would bave their way. 

Colonel Massingbird looked on, grieved 
to the heart, but hei pless, 

‘“(eoftry, we have been friends, comrades 
for years. Ithink if I bave ever had a 
wish itconcerned you; if my only child 


should leave my home, itshould be for 
youre,”’ 
‘Forgive me, Massingbird, but I am 


well-nigh distraught.’’ 

“Cau you expiain it, or tell me what she 
said?’”’ 

“She said she had a boy lover, when she 
was at school at Haveusmouth, and that 
they were married at a registrar’s 
office,” 

“His name?’’ 

“Fitz something, Fitzclare, But pray do 
not torture me furtker, I cannot bear 
it.’ 

“Geoftry, 1 asx you to suspend 
judgmenton my ubhappy child. 
go and seek her, and find out 
truth.” 

Geoftry made no answer, 
signify now? She should 
wife. 


Colonel Massing bird hastily left the room, 
and nade his way with vehement strides to 
the Lady’s Gien. There, prone on the 

round, lay Carmen, bysterical sobs shak- 
ng her frame, 

She heard no footfall, no sound, till her 
father with infinite compassion in his 
voice, called, “Carmen.”’ 


your 
I wiil 
the real 


What did it 
not be bis 


“On, papa! papa! You will be kind to 
me?’’ 

“My pees child! Sit down by me on this 
seat and tell ine whatis this dreadful tale 


which 1 bave just heard from Geoftry Est- 
court, Can it be true, that my daughter for 
years deceived her father? Have you, 
Carmen, contracted a marriage unknown to 
me?’’ 

‘Papa, I did undergo some ceremony 
three years ago, but not at a church; and 
believe me, 1 attached no importance to it. 
] thought it a little bit of romance; I was 
only just seventeen, an ignorant, silly, ro- 
mantic school-girl.”’ 

“Carmen,” said her father, “I wish you 
to put ne in possession of tiie absolute 
facts, the entire truth.”’ 

With a sad, weary timbre of voice, Car- 
men complied, 

“When I was at school at Havensmouth 
we used to attend St. Botolph’s Church; 
Sunday after Sunday there was always a 
bandsome young fellow who sat near us; 
he always watched for me. Then he put 
little notes in my prayerbook (the books 
were leftatchurch); then we met in the 
grounds that led by a little gate into the 
pinewoods. He told me bow dearly be 
loved me, and at last I began to love bim, 
He wrote beautiful poetry, and he had been 
«bank clerk, A cousin of his died, and 
left him soine money. He said as I should 
be rich, he could not live on my money, so 
thatif I would marry him, be would go 
out to the colonies and make @ fortune, and 
not till then claim me, So one norning (I 
was to spend the day with Aunt Catherine, 
who, you know, was at Havensmouth a 
good deal) we went to the registrar, and 
were married,”’ 

‘Both under age.’”’ 

A thrill of hope ran through the father’s 
heart, 

“70 on.” 

‘Directly we were married we parted; 
Alten left me at Aunt Catherine’s door,and 
then went off by train, a8 he bad to catch 
the mail steamer at (Gravesend. I bave 
never seen him since; he used to write a 
good deal, but some littie time ago I wrote 
and told him I thought we had made a 
great nistake, and that I had chauged my 
mind. I bave heard nothing of or from him 
since, Tvat is all, papa.”’ 

“And evough! From your own showing 
you have been faithless, heartless, Put 
down the lad’s name, the registrar’s oflice, 
tine, date, so that | may obtain legal ad- 
vice; and tell your maid to pack up at 
once, [ cannotinsult Sir Geottry by our 
presence,” 

“On, papa, I do love Geoftry with all my 
heart. Will he never torgive me? If be 
only would believe I did not mean any 


wrong. Won’t you tell bim how I love 
him?” 

“No!” said the Colonel! sternly. “If you 
are a married woman, your love is 
dishonoring, both to bim and your- 
se:f,”’ 

Like some fair flower crushed by the 
cruel hail-storm, Carmen bent ber pretty 
head, 

At last she realized the albyes that sepa- 
rated ber from ber ver, (he Man lo whom 

; shec ing wit! every ibre f er heart. 
With t nded vis 1 whe ayyered 
feet. ‘Father! Lat is og awa 4 
nee.”’ 
‘Yes, that tnust be effected as soon as 



























































possibile. Oh, Carmen, my child, what 
have | done that you should so deceive me? 
You who were left by your mother to be 
my ‘coneolation.’ Ob, my daughter, you 


have made my Paradisea very Marah of 
bitterness,’’ 
“Forgive me! Forgive me!’’ and she 


wound her poor tired arme round ber fa- 
ther’s neck. ‘Do not sufter? Is it nothing 
that my sin—unconscious ain—is almost 
greater than I can bear.” 

“My poor titthe Carmencita, I will do my 
beuwt for you. We must go to some quiet 
‘place with Cousin Adela, and then I will 
consider the jegail aspect of the case, If it is 
illegai,then we will try anda get it dissolved 
at once. If not——” 

He could not bring bis mind to anything 
further then. With protecting tenderness 
he kissed her brow, smoothed her disorder. 
ed hair, and placing her arm in his they 
slowly wended their way to the house, by 
the most circuitous route, 80 as to avoid 
ineeting witn any of the house party. He 
saw his daughter to berown apartinent,and 
then sought M'ss Estcourt, 

To ber he narrarted the 
ing’ history. 

It was with grief that she listened to it, 
her tender heart was torn with conflicting 
emotions, Keen sorrow tor her idolized bro- 
ther, and forthe tan she loved, infinite 
pity; while for the poor misguided giri she 
had gentle, woman! y compassion, 

“Help usto getaway, Marcia, for indeed 
I cannot face them.’’ 

“Pruetine, Herbert.” 

And her warm, tirm grasp spoke vol- 
umes, 

“IT will go and see the poor child, but! 
must speak to Geottry tiret.’”’ 

“Tell bim all,Marcia. And God bless you, 
dearest of sisters,”’ 

“Ou, Geotfry, my poor brother! Fortune 
indeed is crue! to you. Nothing but sorrow 
to those | love.’’ 

* * * * * 

An hour afterwards Colonel and Miss 
Ma-ssingbird were on their way to town, 
“suupmoned by important business,” The 
only person who did not regret it was Clara 


dreadfal morn- 


(ray. 

With all the field to herself, surely she 
migut do something, She would try, any- 
way. 

Juiius was dreadfully disappointed; he 
knew that bis bost was very much in love 
with Cariwen, but ail was fairin iove and 
war; and until she really was appropriated, 
le had as inuch right as any one to try his 
luck, 

To Sir Geoftry the strain of keeping up 
before his guesta was frightful. However, 
two more days would see the house 
ciear, 

And Marcia, with unseifish care for him, 
took most of the entertainment of their 
friends on herseif, 

Hut it Was 1m possible to avoid noticing the 
havoc nate orm the face of the poor fellow, 
be bright cheeriness that bad shone out of 
the honest, kind blue 6ves was replaced by 
4 worn and sleepless look, ‘Hard hit,’’ tue 
meén pronounced, 

Hard bit, indeed! But be bore bis suffer- 
ings like the brave true knight he was, hia 
courtesies to Miss Gay were the same, his 
guests equally consi tered, 

Only his sister knew the terrible strain, 
and it pressed with peculiar force on her 
affectionate heart. 

* * * e 

They had ali gone, Brother and sister 
were alone, Onl the desolation of it ai ! 
At last Sir Geoftry could bear it no 
longer. 

“Marcia! 
to go With m 
tor thera? 


Could you makeup your min ! 
to Rone, and spend the win- 
| know, dear, it is like dragging 


up @ tree by its roots, but if you would, t 
Should feel gratetul. 1 cannot stay here 
Marcia. It is torture to me I cannt 
Rettie down, Lest us go to Rome, my 
deuar,”’ 

“T will eotothe end of the world witb 
you, Geofttry.” 

“No, dear,”’?’ he answered with a@ faint 
stniie: “Ll w ri put your love to such a 
test as tliat, Rome will do,’ 

“When do you wish to start, Geot- 
fry?"’ 

“Next week, W that hurry you too 
muen?’?’ 

“Notin the ast,’’ answered she cheer- 


tully. 

Bul, as her brother had said, it was like 
dragging upa tree by its roots; Marcia’s 
placid happiness was ensorineéd and cent- 
red in Estcourt. 

The } the gardens, her pets, her 
poor, the trivial round,the common task,’’ 
furnished the quatet, useful life that suited 
her. 

But 


OuUsRB 


for (Gieoftry! why, she would gsacri- 
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sailing vessels as they came and went, 
freighted with merchandize; the little rak- 
ish yachts that floated bither and thither, 
Carmen could even bear the gay laughter 
of their occupants borne upwards by the 
breeze. 

The bands of the garrison, their music 
distant but clear, would waft strains of bar- 
mony 80 familiar, 80 dear, that she and 
(ieoftry had so often heard together, 

Bitter sweet! But it soothed her as noth- 
ing else could bave done, Her father rarely 
disturbed her, as he found with almost wo- 
manly intuition that for the present solitude 
seemed the greatest balm for her wounded 
heart. 

So she spent hours, idle hours, no doubt, 


with no company but nature, fresh, 
sunny, invigorating, ever-changing na- 
ture, 


Cousin Adela was perfectly happy. There 
were no wearisome dinners, no hot, stuffy 
theatres, no fatiguing flower shows, no 
Standing about on damp lawns, no ‘at 
homes,’’ with their ever-wearying streains 
of bored humanity. 

instead of all these drawbacks to happi- 
ness, a8 she understood the word, there was 
the cool delightful market, where she could 
bargain and pricé to her beart’s content; and 
arrange delicious little dinners to tempta 
ay barite, 

And she devoutly hoped that this freak 
of ber spoilt, dearly-loved young relative 
would last. 

The Colonel on the whole liked the piace, 
He found several congenial! friends,and the 
delicate heaith of bis only daughter was an 
ali-sufficient reason for the quiet life lived 
by the inmates of The Myrties, 

* * * * * * 


“Carmen,can you give me your attention 
fora short time?” 

“Why, certainly, papa. 
lotus eater,’’ 

“T have beard from 
bridge this morning.”’ 


I am a veritable 


Seely and Baiin- 


“Yes?” sbe answered with evident 
anxiety. 
“My poor child, your marriage cannot be 


dissolved; it is legai, binding, irrevocable. 
Your unfortunate busband can be prose- 
cuted for perjury, and its penalty is, two or 
more years’ penal! servitude,’’ 

‘What can you mean, papa?’ cried Car- 
men. ‘1 do not understand,’’ 

‘The lad must have made a false declara- 
tion. In fact it is proved that he did. He 
Staled you were both of age—twenty-one; 
and tor that— he has comunitted — per- 
jury.” 

“Oh, papa. But surely——’ 

“Carmen, instead of prosecuting bim for 
perjury, 1 must write and find out where 
be 1s, and urge him immediately to return 
to this country. And you must both live 
as ian and wife,” 

“Ob, father!’ 

And the terrible bitterness of her cry 
went forth, it sounded the final knell of 
ail chance of Geofiry’s love, of all hope in- 
deed. 

“T shall allow bim an income,’’ continued 
Colonel Massingbird, ‘and you wiil be 
of age almost immediately, and receive 
the fortune bequeathed you by your god- 
tather.” 

“Suppose—be will not care to come after 
what I told him in ny last letter?” 

{vO BE CONTINUED, | 
A I 


OPIUM “JOINTS."’ 
wnen Dead wood,the .ne- 


N 1877 and IS78 
| tropolis « f tue KBinaek Hi ia, One of the 


richest mining cainps over discovered in 
the United States, was over threes nunudred 
niles distant fromm the nearest railroad, it 
was ascertained that the Chinamen had in- 
troduccd the vice of Opium smoking among 
the white inhabitants, e@ 

1 was employed at the time as Deputy- 
Sherif, and recelved instructions to in vesti- 
wate the subject, with «a view of closing the 
nouses and punishing the proprietors, 

While so employed, I disc »vered that 
there were no fewer than ten houses where 
smoking was indulged in, and that 


these 


houses would accomodate over (two hun- 
dred stmnokers at one time, 

During all hours of the day and night 
they were w 6ll patronized, and because of 
the rough character of the majority of the 


population, the Chinese proprietors made 
but very litle effort lo hide the real nature 


ot their business, although here, in corm- 
inon with other séctions Of the Stites, the 
JAWS agalnsl (his trallit were very severe, 


bul bad never been euforced, 

Frown the outsid6é appearance of the frame 
pullding w6 are approacoing, and the sign 
“Sin Lee Laundry,” this is only one of tue 
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opium,and calls an attendant to conduct us 
to a smoke-room. 

We step from the little front office 
through a doorway into a passage, from 
both sides of which open several small 
doors, 

One of theae being opened by the attend- 
ant, we find ourselves in « room or stall 
about six feet wide and seven long, and al- 
though the ceiling Is low, yet the partitions 
do not reach to it on either side, The 
walls, floor, and ceiling are all plain pine- 
boards, 

The only furniture in the stall the attend- 
ant has thrown open is a bench built the 
entire length of the room, about tive feet 
wide and four feet from the floor; on this is 
stretched an old piece of carpet; in each 
corner is a dirty pillow, which has the ap- 
pearance of being stuffed with a block of 
wood; while in the centre of the bench 
stands a small lamp, with an opium pipe and 
piece of steel, which looks like a knitting- 
needle, lying beside it. 

There is no sign of a window in the room; 
no light ean penetrate it except through the 
door in the passage, 

To the uninitiated, the opium pipe ia a 
puzzie, for iv has not any similarity w a to- 
bacco pipe. 

The stem is about twenty-four Inches 
long, and as thick as amedium-sized walk- 
ing Stick; while the bowl of the ordinary 
pipe in this case presents « flat po.ished 
surface about an inch and a haif in diame- 
ter, with asmall tole in the centre, 

If tbe smoker is a novice, the att) ndant 
takes a reclining position on one side of 
the lamp, while the victitn occupies a siunl- 
lar position on the other, 

Now we discover the use of the knitting- 
needle, forthe Chinaman takes a certain 
quantity of the black gummy opium from 
Lue card on to the atee! joint; this be holds 
in the flame of the lamp, twirling the other 
end gently between Lis thu:mb and finger 
unti! the opium melts. 

Then be dextorously piaces the melted 
1486 On the fiat surface of the pipe, with 
the steel pointin the hole in the centre, 
This is called “rolling opium,” and regolar 
frequentere of the “joint?” 800n Learn to roll 
for themsél ves as dexterously as the China- 
nen. 

The pipe isthen handed to the smoker, 
who proceeds to draw the furnes through 
the stein in (be same manner that @ wan 
smokes a pipe full of tobacco, except that 
the bow! or flat surface on which the opium 
was placed bas to be keptin the flaine of the 
laup to keep the drug alight 

A few whifts, and the rolling operation 
has to bs gone through again; and a few 
»! pes—unless the smoker be an old bhand— 
will send hin to sieep, and to dream, aa 
some bave described it, pleasant fairy-like 
dreams, 

Once asleep under the influence of this 
poisonous drug, the fiend is allowed to oc 
cupy the stall until he awakes without in 
terference, 

Ou awaking, his sensations are not #0 
pleasant as they were; he feeis a pricking 
through his entire body, 4% though some 
one was aticking pins into him by the 
housand, 

It it has been his first experience, he is 
likely to feel very sick, 48 4 Inman who has 
just awakened after a carousal on liquor; 
and if he is sensible, he will never again 
“oltthe pipe,’ as is the expression used, 
But if he is areygular fend, in @ space of # 
few noursat inosthe wiil retrace his sepa to 
the “joint,” thereto sinoke himself again 
into # #tate of unconsCIOUBN Ess, 

Let us take a further look through this ea- 
tablishiment, where the Chinamen are get 
ting rich, atthe expense not only of the 
pockets but of the heart’s-blood of their 
white neighbors, 

Stepping into the passage from our atall, 
and opening the other doors a8 we walk,we 
866 in each room one, two, three, and #oijme- 

nes four fiends of both sexea, either 
dreaming off the effects of the deadly drug, 
or else ainoking. 

So far as noise is concerned we might be 
in a Vast tomb, foropium asflecta the brain 
different 


in an entirely tanner from 
WHISKY, and the victlinsé are entirely tarin- 
Lema. 

It quieta all the passions instead of in 


Haming them, and this isone of the reasons 
way Opluto-simoking Can b6 carried on to 
such an extent wWilhout detection, for the 
older the sinoker the more secretive he be- 
coules, 

—_ . >_> 


had 


“CHornAH!’—What was the origin of the 
exclamation “Hurrah?’’ There are few 
words #tillin use which Can boast such a 


remote aud widely extended prevaleuce as 
hia It ie of those Interjections in 
which een that 


ore 


sound SO G4 ReTSe men 
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Scientific and Useful. 
Sewer Gas.—lIf ailverware is covered 
with a black coating soon after be 
cleaned one may certain that there is 
some trouble with the Guanege system of 
the house. The agent which caases the 
tarnishing is sulphurated eo the 
same gas which is generated in decaying 
eggs and other putrefying animal and veg- 
etable matters. 

Cornoon BtiocKks. — Building bilecks 
made of corncobs form the object of a new 
Italian patent. The cobs are pressed by 
machinery into torms aimilar to bricks, 
and held together by wire. They are made 
water-tight by soaking with tar. These 
molds are very light and strong. Their 
weight is less than one-third of that of a 
hollow brick, and they never get damp. 

ENDLESS TRAIN.—An endless railway 
train, consisting of 400 platform cars, is to 
be one of the attractions at the Paria Exhi- 
bition. The rails will be sunk so that the 
ylatforms will be on a level with the sur- 
on and thetrain will run slowly enough 
to permit most people to step on and off 
while it is in motion, but, for the accom mo- 
dation of elderly people, a stop of fifteen 
seconds every minute will be made. The 
motive power will be electricity. 


Rusty SvrKe.,—After well oiling the 
rusty a of the steel, let it remain two or 
three days in that state; then wipe it dry 
with clean rags, and polish with emery or 
umice-stone, on hard wood, Frequently, 
cet a little unsliaked lime, finely 
powdered, will be sufficient after the oil is 
cleaned off. Wherea very high degree of 
polish is requisite, it will be most effec- 
tually obtained by using a paste com posed 
ot tinely levigated bloodstone and spirits of 
wine, 

A Porson Sroppgsr. — An_ ingenious 
stopper has lately been patented for use in 
bottles containing poisons, The stopper is 
made ot india rubber brightly colored #0 as 
to render it distinctive in the light, ana 
containing a bell which rattles when the 
bottle is inoved, thus drawing attention to 
the character of the contents even though 
it be iinpossible to see the label. Sach a 
warning stopper would have rendered im- 
poesible many of the accidents which have 
from time to time taken place, 


* Fiuvers.—The old charcoal and gravel 
filters, which once had the entire confi- 
dence ot tamilies and physicians as entirely 
efficacious in purifying drinking water, 
have been recently found to be not only of 
dubious character, but even in some cases 
to aggravate the danger which they were 
expected to allay. The investigation of 
the Rhode Island Medical Society seems to 
show conclusively that the meshes and in- 
terstices of the filtering matter becomes 
clogged with the deleterious organisms of 
the water, and that these increase in num- 
ber when the filter is not in use, standing 
in the wari air of the kitchen. 


Farm 
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and Barden. 


THkt CoLp.—Animals exposed to the 
cold will eat all the time, This is because 
there is 80 much fuel required to keep up 
animal lite. Cold is death, 


THK GARDEN WaLks.—Mix wood ashes, 
cinders, and gravel together tor your gar- 
den walks, and run «4 roller over it alter 
each rain until it is well packed, 


GRAIN. —In feeding grain to poultry it is 
better to vary it, allowing wheat and oats 
as well as corn, Cooked potatoes make an 
excellent change tor laying bens, 


CHESTNUTS.—Pack chestnuts In boxes 
or kegs with sand, and bury ina hole in 
the garden, just as you would potatoes, 
and #66 how nicé and fresh and soft they 
will come out at Christiias or even later 


Low Wagons Low wagons should be 
preterred on the farm, The difference in 
the labor required to load and unload a 


low wagon, a8 COuipared with @a bigher one, 
4 very great. HKroad tires are also better 
than those that are narrow, 


BON BS.—Bones may be reduced by first 
pounding and moistening (he mass. (irad 
ually add sulphuric acid, stirring while #o 
doing, and the bones will be dissolved, 
The proportions are 40 pounds sulphuric 
acid to 100 pounds of bones, 


I ROZEKEN (ROUND, —Cut out the old canes 
of black berries and raspverries a4 4OOn as 
the gr und freezes and burn them, which 
will aid in destroying insects. It is notad 


visable to postpone such work until spring, 
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In 84 No? 
It is a common room witticiam to re 
mind those who would teat the truth of 


what they hear and prove the reality of 
assertions, appearances and translations, 
that only one letter diflerentiates sceptic 
from septic. Only one little half circle, 
not much bigger than # pin’s head, is the 
sign of demarcation between doubt and 
corruption, 

Itis w hard saying, but—is it sor Is 
there only this insignificant little diflerence 
between the man who demands that evi 
dence shall stand four square and him who 
would destroy,the foundations of honestly 
—the one who dreads to believe a 
hood, and the other who would 
very wells of truth ” 

When we remember al) the monstrous 
assertions which have been believed on no 
other evidence than that of man’s unsup- 
ported word, we may well accept a little 
scepticism as a wholesome reaction, and 
require proot before we give credence— 
especially when things, contrary to the 
laws of material nature as we know them, 
are asserted to exist, or when they place 
human nature in too bad a light, and 
cause us to censure what we are bound to 
admire. 

No table has been 
men’s implicit faith. 


talse- 
poison the 


too monstrous for 


It we go through 4 few of the things 
which men have accepted as real, because 
they were asserted, whata farrags of non- 
sense we light on. All the superstitions, 


tears and fancies which are bound up in 
witchcraft, magic, ote., of course come 
first. 

But when the first men of those times 


could accept these marvels as facts, we 
may well pause in wonder at the marvel. 
ous credulity of those ancient days; we 
may well wish there had been so much al 
loy of scepticism as to ask, ‘Is it so t"’ 

Extend the principle from old time su 
perstitions and historical misconceptions 
to the lives of our friends and the reports 
which fly about society. Not inaptly has 
Rumor been pictured as & monster with a 
hundred tongues. 

That is about the proportion of tact to 
repetition when & thing has been public 
property for as long a time as it takes to go 
from one mouth to half a dozen ears. 

When we hear of fortunes, mistortunes, 
or faults, the old rule to halve the amount 
and then take about half that again, is the 
wisest course by which to steer, 

Asimple legacy of five thousand dollars 
has before now been converted into one ot 
twenty five thousand a year; the loan of a 
few bundreds has been ewelled 


Into a 
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your own evil nature; and so on to the 
end. 

Rumor magnifies, and distorts as it en- 
larges; and the few wise and clear-headed, 
who ask, Is it so? are to be counted on the 
fingers of the mgbt hand, leaving the 
thumb to spare. 

No one halts or hesitates. If a thing is 
told, that is all thatis required. Of proof, 
of likelihood, of harmony with the known 
and tried character of the person, who 
cares the traditional straw! 

That ‘‘black drop’’ in the heart of each 
of us, which, the story goes, the angel 
squeezed out of Mahomet’s heart, how it 
colors the mind! how it obscures the 
vision! 

It is all that black spot which makes us 
80 eager to believe evil of each other— 
which sets those hundred tongues af Itu- 
mor wagging. 

For though we may exaggerate the good 
fortune that may befall our .friends, that 
does not say that we rejoice in proportion. 
Ktather it means a freer hand for jealousy 
and a bigger root for envy. 

For, assuredly the most part of those 
who say ‘‘lucky fellow,’’ add in their mind 
if not in speech, ‘‘far luckier than he de. 
serves, and why did not this windtall come 
my way rather than his?’’ 

How many thought that, when the news 
went round the world how a certain great 
thinker and hard worker one day opened a 
letter and a fat bank note tumbled into his 
plate, as a substantial pat of butter for his 
bread! 

Why do not folk with more money than 
they know what to do with, take it in 
hand to make us such a pat for our not too 
well buttered slice ? 

So that, as was said, our ftriend’s good 
fortune does not always bring us such joy 
that we exaggerate the amount by reason 
of our satistaction, 

We understand theoretically the value 

of evidence, but we Co not prattice our 
theories,’ 
We know that things absolutely impos- 
sible to have occurred were believed as im- 
plicitly as that to-morrow’s sun will rise 
and yesterday's did rise. 

Yet, with all the experience we have in 
history and daily lite alike, of the tendency 
of man to exaggerate and invent, we atil] 
go on believing things which are simply 
impossible to the person of whom they are 
told. 

Assertions are scattered broadcast in the 
world; and Is it so? is the only fitting ques- 
tion whereby to meet them, and No the 
only rational reply. 


> 

Tae learning which makes us acquainted 
with ourselves, with the faculties of the 
human mind, with divine truth, which is 
plainly revealed, with its power on the 
mind and heart, with the concatenations of 
cause and effect, and to understand our 
every-day duty, which grows out of our 
wants and the wants of those about us, is 
learning of # better quality than that which 
only enables us to call things by different 
names without giving us a knowledge of 
their qualities either for good or evil. 


SELF. KNOWLEDGE is not learned in soli 
tude. Where none oppose, the wil] be- 
comes a tyrant. You must learn from 
suffering a wiser judgment of your pow- 
ers. Youth, presumption and inexperi- 
ence fit you but ill to cope with man, 
much less with heaven. You will not find 
yourself the conquerer in every mortal 
struggle; you will learn that you cannot 
rule your destiny as you imagine; you are 
not alone, but a tiny link in the great chain 
of society. 

N&vkk yet did there exist a full faith in 
the Divine Word (by whom light as well 
48 immortality was brought into the world) 
which did not expand the intellect while 
it purified the heart; which did not multi- 





ply the aims and objects of the understand. 
ing, while it fixed and simplified those of 


and health, a calm and free exercise of 
my reason; whilst gluttony and drunken- 
ness would enervate my body and stupify 
my soul. 

We must be patient toward all men; 
seeking, if they be overtaken with a fault, 
to restore them in a spirit of meekness; 
not hugely angry at any discomfort or loss 
or annoyance which their ftaulte may en- 
tail, while we remember how often and 
in how far greater things we have pro- 
voked the patience of God; accepting 
therefore this which their sin may lay 
upon us as part of that burden which sin- 
ners must expect to bear. 


Give, looking for nothing again; that 
is, without consideration of future ad- 
vantages. Give to children, to old men, to 
the unthankful, and the dying, and to 
those you shall never see again; tor else 
your alms or courtesy is not charity, but 
traflic and merchandise. 


A RELIGION that does not make a man 
honest and kindly, and fill his heart with 
noble aims to help others, is not worth 
the having. It is a delusion, and he ia de- 
ceiving himself, if not trying to deceive 
others, and is thus a hypocrite. 


ALL natural results are spontaneous. 
The diamond sparkles without effort, and 
the flowers open impulsively beneath the 
summer rain. And true religion is a spon- 
taneous thing, as netural as it is to weep, 
to love, or to rejoice. 

A goon inclination is but the first rude 
draught of virtue; but the finishing strokes 
are from the will; which, if well disposed, 
will by degrees perfect; it ill disposed, 
will, by the superinduction of bad habits, 
quickly deface it. 





REPENTANCE hath a purifying power, 
and every tear is of a cleansing virtue; but 
these penitential clouds must be still kept 
dropping; one suower will not suffice; for 
repentance is not one single action, but a 
course. 

THAT sensitiveness of conscience which 
accompanies pure character recognizes 
and deplores the presence of sin. If there 
are not positive offences, there are de‘ects; 
things are left undone that ought w be 
done, 

Or all parts of wisdom, the practice is 
the best. Socrates was esteemed the wisest 
man of his time because he turned his ac 
quired knowledge into morality, and aimed 
at goodness more than greatness. 





Tre TRvugE order of learning should be, 
first, what is necessary; second, what is 
useful; and third, what is ornamental. To 
reverse this arrangement, is like beginning 
to build at the top of the edifice. 


Boys are sometimes tempted to think 
that to be tender hearted is to be weak and 
uncmanly. Yet the tenderest heart may be 
associated with the strongest and moat for 
cible mind and will. 

Au the principles which religion 
teaches, and all the habits which it forms, 
are favorable to strength of mind. It will 
be found that whatever purifies fortifies 
also the heart. 


Goop men have the fewest fears. He 
has butone great fear that fears to do 
wrong; he has a thousand who has over- 
come it, 

I am persuaded that every time a man 
smiles—but much more 80 when he laugh 
—it adds something to this fragment of 
life. 





KEPROOF is & medicine ‘like mercury or 














The World’s Happenings. 





Texas is 825 miles one way by 740 the 
other. 


A cucumber six feet longlis agitating Ne- 
braska. 


One pint of best brown sugar weighs 
13 ounces, 

Insects lay from two eggs to many mil- 
lions per annum, 


A man at Tatnall, Ga., has 27 brothers 
and sisters living. 

Chicken thieves at Grafton, 
fish hooks with corn, 

The pride ot Ventura county, Cal., isa 
field of 6000 acres in beans. 

One Jones, of Garden City, Kansas, 
owns 150 heads of buffalo. 

Scotland has 137 postoffices kept in places 
where intoxicating liquors are sold, 

It takes the tusks of 50,000 elephants a 
year to supply the world’s plano keys, 

Bloomfield, N. C., advertises for applica- 
tions for the position of Chief of Police, 

Lightning conductors were first set up 
for the protection of bulldings about 1752, 

Acetylene, the lightest liquid knowa, is 
a little less than one-half as heavy as water. 

An English historical manual says Presi- 
dent Lincoln was shot lu a theatre in Boston, 

An East Portland, Oregon, fruit grower 
raised a peach that measured l2inchesin circumfer- 
ence, 

One day’s newspaper and magazine mail 
In the New York was 
pounds, 

The common house fly is computed to 
produce in one season, so prolific is its progeny, no 
less than 20, 000, 000, 

One million dollars of gold coin weighs 
#~ pounds avoirdupols, and §1, 00, 000 of silver coin 
weighs 35,920." pounds avoirdupois, 

A Vermont citizen who started out to 
purcnase a wedding sult got drunk lostead, and on 
returning home committed sulcide, 

In Berlin heavy wagons are not allowed 
on certain streets. In l’aris any cartioad of rattling 
material must be fastened till it can’t rattle, 

A machine which lays railroad tracks 
and ties by steam power is reported to have hada 
successful trial tn Washington Territury a short 
time ago. 

Kentucky has raised a tomato this year 
which Just fits Into 4 four-quart measure; while Mis- 
sour! produces a pumpkin which wouldn't go tuto ae 
washtub, 

In the United States one in every 200 
takes a college course, In England, one in every 5o; 
in Scotland, one in every 600; in Germany, one in 
every 214, 

An idiotic bet is reported from Water- 
loo, lowa, where two eltizens bet on the general re- 
sult of the election, the loser swailowing 10 com- 
pound cathartic pills. 

An Eastern sportsman lost his gun in an 
odd manner. A wounded bird, in falling, struck 
the weapon as the owner was taking aim, and 
knocked It into the water, 

It has been found that a goose can stand 


the weather until the thermometer goes to 64 below 


Pa., bait 


postotiice 134 Lons, 267,580 


zero. Then her feathers won't save her. Wild 
ducks can go )2’ lower and come out op top. 
Sheriff Love, of Lawrence, Kansas, 


while plastering a room 23 years ago, lost a valua- 
ble watch chain, The other day the store was torn 
down, and the chain was found in the plaster, 


The quantity of sugar used in a Boston 
house suddenly increased, to the astonishment of 
the mistress, She began an investigation, which re. 
vealed that the servant u sel sugar to kindle the 
fire. 

Mrs. John A Markle, of Fond du 


who has not spoken above a whisper in 


Lac, 
12 years, 
went out shopping the other day, and while exam- 
ining some goods her veice returned in full vol- 
ume, 


A dweller in the country has observed 
thata good file is now a part of the outfit of the pro- 
fessional tramp. He finds it useful when there Isa 
barbed-wire fence between him and something de- 
sirable. 


There are in North America about 300,- 
000 persons keeping bees, The annual honey pro- 
duct is about 100, 000,000 pounds, and its value nearly 
$15, 000,000, The annual wax product is about 
pounds, and its value more than $100, 000, > 


While a wedding party was waiting for 
asquireto perform the ceremony, at Alpharetta, 
Ga,, the groom excused himself and fled. The bride 
proposed to the groomsman on the spot, and they 
were married within an hour, 


»0, 000 


Under the name of porcelain shot sma)] 
white globuies of porceiain are madein Munich. 
rhey are made to take the place of ordinary lead 
shot used for cleaniag bottles, ae porcelain is en- 
tirely free from the objection of producing lead con- 
tamination. 


A Syracuse man lost a costly gold watch 
atthe county fair. A young lady found and adver- 
tised it. Hecalled, pocketed the recovered watch, 
and then said he was sorry he hadn’tenough money 


with him to reward ber. She said she wanted no re- 
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MEMORIES, 





BY JANET KOSS. 





A garden old stretches down towards the sea, 
The flowers untended, the wild thorns growing, 
The sun burns hot, and the wind from the lea 
Now and again |s restiessly blowing; 

I'rying to wake in this land of death 

Some song of the past; a seentiess breath, 

Of laughing roses, and lips se fair, 

And sunbeams playing ‘mid golden hair. 


The sun and the wind and the rain come thither 
To the garden old that stands by the sea; 

The flowers dream and blossom and wither, 
And the wild hawk hovers over the lea, 

Buta fair head sleeps in the bosom of death, 
The red lips will never again draw breath. 

All are at rest now; naught left to show 

The love and the serrow of long ago, 
police 


Love or Pity? 








BY E. M. 





facing thesea. At a down-stair win- 

dow, looking out at the murky sky 
and sea, John Warburton and bis cousin 
Winifred Crosse were standing, trying 
hard to speak calmly, as friends who had 
never (juarrelled., 

They stood a little apart, each with 
hands firmly clasped bebind and head 
held proudly erect, John’s stern-featured 
face was very grave; Winifred’s clear blue 
eyes loohed 4 little scornful. She and 
John had quarrelled four years before, 
and the quarrel was very distinct still in 
the memories of both. 

“I had no ideathat you were coming 
here, Winitred,’”’ Join had said when his 
sister had left the room and he and his 
cousin had found themselves fete-a.tete— 
‘none whatever, | assure you. Amy did 
not tell ime that you were expected; and, 
when | telegraphed to say I was coming, 
she telegraphed back ‘Come.’ It was not 
until I arrived last night that I heard you 
would be here to-day.”’ 

The grave, explanatory, halt-apologetic 
tone had proved exasperating rather than 
conciliatory, Winifred’s lip bad curved 
scorntully and she had strolled towards 
the window, whither he had followed her. 
Neither had sp: sen tor some minutes, 

“Amy told me you meant to spend the 
winter in London,” said Winitred at 
length, when the silence became oppres- 
sive. 

“Yes; lam going back there,” replied 
John. 

She nearly asked, ‘When?’ but checked 
herself in time. Serene indifference was 
what she wished her words and manner to 
express, and she was determined to show 
no unseemly eagerness for his departure. 

But John answered the unspoken ques- 
tion. It was partof his offence that he 
would not believe in her indifference, but 
assumed that his presence must annoy 
her, 

“[ shall go back on Monday or Tues- 
day,” he said. “1 ran down only tora day 
or two. 1 wanted to see Amy and talk 
over things with Robert; but I shall go 
back at the beginning of the week—on 
Tuesday atthe latest. I meéantto do so 
from the first.’’ 

“You find it bard, no doubt, to leave 
your work,” observed Winifred, 

“Yes’’—doubttully. 

“You are adopting the East End, | 
hear.’’ 

‘““T am working there.’’ 

“A new duty?’ said Winifred drily, 
withasmile. “It must be hard to be born 
with a sense of duty as strong as yours,” 


|" WAS one of a little row of gray houses 


In spite ot all her efforts to speak in- 
differently, a touch of malice would reveal 
itself now and then in her tone when she 
conversed with John. She felt bitverly, 
angrily, resentiully towards him; and, 
though she was unwilling to admit the 
bitterness even to herself, the teeling 
would betray itself suddenly at timesina 
word ortoneor glance. Four years bad 
passed since be had offended her; but the 
remembrance had still the power to bring 
a hot tlush to her cheeks and brow and to 
set her pulses beating with indignation, 
He had offerei to marry her—not out ot 
love, but outof pity. She had been lett 
alone in the world and unprovided for, 
whilst John had inherited the wealth which 
he and others considered should have 
been hers; and he had conceived it to be 
his duty to concern himself about her 
future, to hold himself responsible tor her 


comfort and happiness He had come to 
her one day and besought her to allow 
him te save her trom the bardsh of 
I erty, be h 6arnes - 
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r herself that pr ted bim to make the | 
ner It was an offence that Winitred had 


loryiver tie had répented , 3 





long since; but the repentance had but 
helped to aggravate the original blunder— 
he would not forget and ignore the 
humiliation he had made her suffer, but 
persisted in apologising tor it—if not in 
word, yet in tone and manner—and in 
trying to atone for it. 

After the half-satirical little speech, 
which John would not resent, a long 
silence ensued. He moved away trom the 
window, and Winifred remained there, 
gazing out, alone. After some time he 
returned to bis old position, and took up 
the conversation where it had been 
dropped. 


“You look atour work in the Kast End 
from a wrong pointof view, 1 think,’ he 
said. 

“How?” 

“You look upon us—we who are trying 
to mend things there a little—as so many 
self-righteous martyrs—unwilling slaves 
to our sense of duty; you look at us from 
the point of view——”’ 

“I am sorry, but Ido notthink I look 
at you fromany pointot view,’ interrupted 
Winitred, raising her eyes to hisin acold 
steady glance; ‘I have been so interested 
in my own work lately that! bave thought 
very little—perbaps too little—of the work 
that other people are doing.”’ 

Winifred looked away again, but Jobn’s 
eyes were fixed upon her tace with a sad, 
reflective expression. 

‘““Winitred, I wish you would torgive 
that old tault of mine!’”’ he said at last. 
“It istour years ago. Every day of my 
lite since then I have regretted it. Let it 
be forgotten!’’ 

“Forgotten?” returned Winifred quickly, 
her face flushing, her fingers nervously 
tapping the window-pane. “I was cross 
at the time—naturally; but it did not 
really matter—bow could it matter?’’ 

“We were friends before,’’ urged John, 

“Oh, yes, of course! And we are triends 
still, are we not?’ 

“We are not, Winifred—you know that 
we arenot. We keep up a semblance of 
friendship, we dre outwardly courteous to 
each other; but you keep me at arim’s- 
length— you freeze me by your very graci- 
ousness. I never catch a glimpse now ot 
your old natural self—never, except when 
you are talking to others, and have for- 
gotten thatl amby. You will not allow 
iné to sympathise with you, you will not 
sympathise with me.’’ 

For four years Jobn had been meek, 
long-suffering, apologetic. Suddenly he 
had cast away his humility; he was Speak - 
ing recriminatingly. Winitred looked up 
at him, startled—almost too startled to tee! 
angry at first. 

“It was a mistake—a blunder,’’ John 
wenton; “but you treat me as though | 
bad sinned against you—you have steeled 
your heart against me until you have come 
to hate me.”’ 

“I do not hate you. You mistake,” said 
Winitred coldly. 

“Until you have come to hate me,’ 
repeated John, paying no heed to the 
denial. ‘‘And I—I love you, Winifred!” 

There was something almost tragic in 
his tone and in the duil hopeless way in 
which he stood looking at the girl before 
him and then turned away trom her and 
leaned bis arms upon the mantel piece, 
with his head bowed down upon ther. 

Winitred’s face grew crimson, then 
white again; she gazed at hiro in a@ startled 
iucredulous way; then the sweet frank 
eyes grew troubled, and she looked down 
uneasily and waited. 

“John, Lam sorry! I did not know,’' 
she said, after a ininute’s silence. 

He raised his head and taced her again 
then, and she went nearer to him, putting 
her trembling hands upon the low chair 
tuat stood between them and looking up 
at him, her face gracious and kindly as it 
was when she talked to others, but had 
never been lately when she talked to 
him. 

“You did not know,” said John; “and I 
have not dared to tell you!” 

They look at each otber wistfully fora 
moment, and then Winifred said— 

“T do not understand it; you said your 
self once se 

“Yes; I remember what I said. I said 
that no question of love need trouble us— 
that we had known each other too long to 





talk sentiment. I spoke like a tool. | 
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Something in her manner gave bim 
hope. 

“In looking back,” he said, “I have 
thought sometimes that but for that mis- 
take you might perhaps have cared for me 
intime. I have thought that, if you would 
but forgive—forget that mistake—give me 
another chance—I might still win your 
love, Winnie.”’ 

Winifred did not answer. Her hands 
trembled; her pulses were throbbing; her 
color came and went. 

“Both our lives are lonely, Winitred— 
yours as well as mine.”’ 

She looked up questioningly. 

“You are brave, [ know,’ continued 
John, in his grave earnest way. ‘You 
work on cheerfully without a complaint; 
you even find a certain amountot pleasure 
in your work—or you try to find it.”’ 

“I do find it. There is not the effort you 
imagine; my work brings pleasure to me, 
I would not be anything but a High School 
mistrees if every lot in lite were open to 
me and I might choose,” 

“But your work will not always be new 
to you. Your enthusiasm in it will pass 
away by-and-by--it must. Winifred, I 
believe that I could make you happier--I 
would spsnd my whole life in the endeay- 
our,”’ 

But Winifred had left him, and had 
moved away to her old place betore the 
window. 

“I should not be satisfied with any one 
who spent his whole life in securing my 
happiness and in telling me about it,’’ she 
said, withan oddsmile. ‘The idea does 
not tempt me, The mist is clearing a 
little. I can see the lights on Drake's 
island now.” 

‘‘Winifred,’’ pleaded Jobn, crossing the 
room to her side, ‘*you will bear in mind 
what 1 have said? I do not expect you to 
teel towards me as | feel towards you; but 
by-and-by perhaps—’’ 

“No, never!’ interrupted Winifred 
quickly. “Hush, John—here is Amy! 
Do not let us talk about this again.” 

an hour later Winifred was alone in the 
room with Mrs. Poynter, John’s sister. 
The two were tast friends, and could sit 
together and be silent as only triends dare, 
They bad drawn their low chairs close to 
the hearth, and were sitting therein the 
twilight, screening their taces from the 
tire with book and fan. Winifred leaned 
back in herchair and looked with e strange 
smile at her companion. 

“Amy, tell mé something,’”’ she said, 
witha little laugh that was not altogether 
mirthful. 

“W bat, dear?” 

“I bave been wondering—it would be 
an interesting fact to know—do all men 
pity unmarried women, and beg them to 
marry for their own happiness’s sake?’’ 

‘You speak enigmaticaily, Winnie,”’ 

“Tell methis, Amy. Doall men, when 
they ask a sacrifice of you—when they ask 
you togiveup your own individual lite, 
your work, ali that is@ sacrifice, which 
must bea sacrifice to you—do they come 
and urge upon you—all of them, I mean— 
the benofits you will obtain, the ease cf 
body and freedom from toil, the blessed- 
ness of companionship?” 

“How dol know whatall men do? You 
speak as though I had bad five husbands, 
1 have had but one husband, Winnie.’’ 

“Well, did he--hobert--im press upon 
you the blessings he had to ofter?’’ 

“— cannot remember that be did,” the 
contented iittle wife replied laughingly. 
“It he had, | should bave believed him, 
you know. Ours wasalovematch. Love 
makes all the difference. Of whom were 
you thinking?) You had someé one in your 
mind.” 

“The abstract man, déar.’’ 

“Ob, was that all?’’ 

Mrs. Poynter took up the little sock she 
had been knitting half an hour earlier. 
Winitred looked musingly into the tire. 
After some minutes she said slowly, with 
wore earnestness than the occasion seemed 
to warrant—- 

“Love would not make al! the difference 

not to most women. I[ can imagine that 
a woman might love a man and yet have 
some pride— pride to show that she could 
live her lite alone, could find pleasure in 
her own work, could bear to walk without 
4 strony arm clearing the way for her.” 


| 
| 
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“You are thinking of some particular | 


case some particular wornan ™ 
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he should. He offered no excuse for stay- 
ing, but he stayed. 

‘John is paying quite a brotherly visit 
this time,” said Amy. ‘‘He is generally 
here one day and gone the next. I am 
glad he is taking areal holiday for once. 
John wants holidays; he wants to unbend. 
I always teel that | would do anything to 
make him a little frivolous and young and 
foolish. He is so absurdly serious, 0 
‘faultily faultiess,’’’ 

“So witlessly wise,’’ suggested Winifred. 

“No, no, Winnie,”’ said Mra, Poynter, in 
her sweet tyrannical way. “I may abuse 
John as much asl like; but you are not 
bis sister, and should have nothing to say 
in the matter. We must do something to 
amuse John while heis here. We will 
getup some expeditions, I will invite— 
let mesee, whom shall I invite? There 
are the RKichardsons--you don’t know 
Sissy Richardson, do you? IT will invite 
her. We often say —lobert and I--whata 
good thing it would beif only those two 
would fall in love with each other! They 
are so well suited. Sissy is such a model 
little woman, so thoroughly sensible-—just 
the wite for John! She is #o interested in 
things too--in nursing and the poor and 
things of that sort, I mean. It would be 
very nice tor John.” 

“Very.” 

“We did think last time John was down 
that it might not be altogether impossible. 
They seemed to geton well together. I 
never knew John talk #0 eloquently; 
and Sissy really seemed to please John.” 

**Really?”’ 

“We might go to Penlee Point. It is 
a little early in the year for the water; 
but 1 think we might do it.” 

“Oh, certainly! And the model young 
woman--do you think she will come?’’ 

“You speak as though you disliked 
her, Winnie.” 

“Do 1? That Is because she is a model 
I mistrust the model woman a4 I mistrust 
the model cbild.”’ 

“Ob, | have given you a wrong idea 
ot Sissy! She is not at all strongminded 
and = priggish--you are thinking of «# 
prig, 1 know. She is & sweet, meek, 
humble little thing.’’ 

“You make me dislike her still more, 
Amy. A thoroughly humble woman is 
an abomination in my eyes,’ 

Mrs. Poynter laughed. 

“Well, well, I won’t invite her,’’ she 
said soothingly. 

“Oh, but please do! It would be alto. 
together satisfactory, as you say, if John 
could obtain eo perfectly sensible a wife, A 
model woman, with right views on the sub- 
ject of the poor, and the excellent gift of 
humility added thereto would be the moat 
suitable wife for John.”’ 

Mra, Poynter said nothing, but she looked 
bard at Winifred fora tninute, and watched 
her and John curiously when next she ob- 
served them together. And after that Wini- 
fred found herself constantly left alone 
with John in unforeseen and awkward cir- 
curnstances, 

The proposed expedition was planned 
and carried out. It was [aster-time, and 
the days were still cold, and the evenings 
drew in early, but it was decided cheer- 
fully that this season Of the year waa alter 
all perhaps the bestforthe row to Cawsand, 
and the quaint little village beyond Mount 
Kdgeumbe, on the other side of the water, 
and for the brisk walk thence to Penlee 
and along the coast to Kame Head, 

The morning chosen was cold but caim, 
Mrs. Poynter bad been energetic; and it 
was 4 fairly large party that left the boat 
at Cawasand and stepped briskly forward, 
breaking up into small parties of twos and 
threes and agreeing cheerfully with onean- 
other that spring pienics always proved 
the most delighttul. 

lor « teow minutes during the walk John 
and Winitred found themselves together, 


“We cafne bere last time | was down,’ 
said John. “I remember the day very 
well; @ Miss Richardson was with us--a 
very sensible girl indeed.”’ 

“Yes, Amy told m6 that. Very sensi- 
ble, and interested in things, was she not 
-- especially interested in the poor? It is 
pleasant to find som6 One Who can meet us 
on Our own ground—-talk enthusiastically 








about our own work,” observed Winitred, 
Wilh UNNECESSArY GCArNEstNess, 


“You ought to know her,’ said hit 
feeling that h6 Was pleasing Winifred for 
once, “You and she would have 
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In 1t No? 

Itis & common room witticiam to re 
mind those who would test the truth of 
what they hear and prove the reality of 
assertions, appearances and translations, 
that only one letter differentiates sceptic 
from septic. Only one little half circle, 
not much bigger than « pin’s head, is the 
siga of demarcation between doubt and 
corruption, 

Itis & hard saying, but—is it sor Is 
there only this insignifiennt little ditlerence 
between the man who demands that evi 
dence shall stand four square and him who 
would destroy the foundations of honesty 
—the one who dreads to believe « talse- 
hood, and the other who would poison the 
very wells of truth ” 

When we remember al! the monstrous 
assertions which have been believed on no 
other evidence than that of man's unsup- 
ported word, we may well accept a little 
scepticism as a wholesome reaction, and 
require proof betore we give credence— 
especially when things, contrary to the 
laws of material nature as we know them 
are asserted to exist, or when they place 
human nature in too bad a light, and 
cause us to censure What we are bound to 
admire. 

No fable haa been too 
men’s implicit faith. 


monstrous for 


It we go through a few of the things 
which men have accepted as real, because 
they were asserted, whata farrago of non- 
sense we light on. All the superstitions, 
tearsand fancies which are bound up in 
witchcraft, magic, etc., of course come 
first. 

But when the first men of those times 
could accept these marvels as facts, we 
may well pause in wonder at the marvel- 
ous credulity of those ancient days; we 
may well wish there had been so much al 
loy of scepticism as to ask, ‘‘Is it so?’ 

Extend the principle from old time su 
perstivions and historical) misconceptions 
to the lives of our friends and the reports 
which fly about society. Not inaptly has 
Rumor been pictured as a monster with a 
hundred tongues. 

That is about the proportion of fact to 
repetition when & thing has been public 
property for as long a time as it takes to go 
from one mouth to half a dozen ears. 

When we hear of fortunes, mistortunes, 
or faults, the old rule to halve the amount 
and then take about half that again, is the 
wisest course by which to steer. 

A simple legacy of five thousand dollars 
has before now been converted into one of 
twenty five thousand a year; the loan of a 
few bundreds has been ewelled into as 
many thousands; «4 temporary indisposi 


tion is illness threatening lite or disable 
ment for life; a marriage with certain un 
desirable elements in it, is one where there 
is not one good corner lett tor love to live 
nor where happiness may yvrow. the fire 
which burned your draw 
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your own evil nature; and 80 on to the 
end. 

Rumor magnifies, and distorts as it en- 
larges; and the few wise and clear-headed, 
who ask, Is it so? are to be counted on the 
fingers of the mght hand, leaving the 
thumb to spare. 

No one halts or hesitates. If a thing is 
told, that is all thatis required. Of proof, 
of likelihood, of harmony with the known 
and tried character of the person, who 
cares the traditional] straw! 

That ‘black drop’’ in the heart of each 
of us, which, the story goes, the angel 
squeezed out of Mahomet’s heart, how it 
colors the mind! how it obscures the 
vision! 

It is all that black spot which makes us 
80 eager to believe evil of each other— 
which sets those hundred tongues af Itu- 
mor wagging. 

For though we may exaggerate the good 
fortune that may befall our .friends, that 
does not say that we rejoice in proportion. 
Ktather it means a freer hand for jealousy 
and « bigger root for envy. 

For, assuredly the most part of those 
who say ‘‘lucky fellow,’’ add in their mind 
if not in speech, ‘‘far luckier than he de 
serves, and why did not this windfall come 
my way rather than his?’ 

How many thought that, when the news 
went round the world how a certain great 
thinker and hard worker one day opened a 
letter and a fat bank note tumbled into his 
plate, as a substantial pat of butter 
bread} 

Why do not folk with more money than 
they know what to do with, take it in 
hand to make us such a pat for our not too 
well buttered slice ? 

So that, as was said, our triend’s good 
fortune does not always bring us such joy 
that we exaggerate the amount by reason 
of our satistaction. 

We understand theoretically the value 
ot evidence, but we co not prattice our 
theories.’ 

We know that things absolutely impos. 

sible to have occurred were believed as im- 
plicitly as that to-morrow’s sun will rise 
and yesterday's did rise. 
_ Yet, with all the experience we have in 
history and daily lite alike, of the tendency 
of man to exaggerate and invent, we atil] 
go on believing things which are simply 
impossible to the person of whom they are 
told. 

Assertions are scattered broadcast in the 
world, and Is it so? is the only fitting ques- 
tion whereby to meet them, and No the 
only rational reply. 
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Tae learning which makes us acquainted 
with ourselves, with the faculties of the 
human mind, with divine truth, which is 
plainly revealed, with its power on the 
mind and heart, with the concatenations of 
cause and effect, and to understand our 
every-day duty, which grows out of our 
wants and the wants of those about us, is 
learning of # better quality than that which 
only enables us to call things by different 
names without giving us a knowledge of 
their qualities either for good or evil. 


SELF KNOWLEDGE is not learned in goli- 
tude. Where none oppose, the will be- 
comes a tyrant. You must learn trom 
suffering a wiser judgment of your pow- 
ers. Youth, presumption and inexperi- 
ence fit you but ill to cope with man, 
much less with heaven. You will not find 
yourself the conquerer in every mortal 
struggle; you will learn that you cannot 
rule your destiny 48 you imagine; you are 
not alove, but a tiny link in the great chain 
of society. 

N&VER yet did there exist a full faith in 
the Divine Word (by whom light as well 
as immortality was brought into the world) 
which did not expand the intellect while 
it purified the heart; which did not multi 
ply the aims and objects of the understand. 
ing, while it fixed and simplified those of 
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and health, a calm and tree exercise of 
my reason; whilst gluttony and drunken- 
ness would enervate my body and stupify 
my soul. 

We must be patient toward all men; 
seeking, if they be overtaken with a fault, 
to restore them in a spirit of meekness; 
not hugely angry at any discomfort or loss 
or annoyance which their faults may en- 
tail, while we remember how often and 
in how far greater things we have pro- 
voked the patience of God; accepting 
therefore this which their sin may lay 
upon us as part of that burden which sin- 
ners must expect to bear. 


Givg, looking for nothing again; that 
is, without consideration of future ad- 
vantages. Give to children, to old men, to 
the unthankful, and the dying, and to 
those you shall never see again; for else 
your alms or courtesy is not charity, but 
traffic and merchandise. 


A RELIGION that does not make a man 
honest and kindly, and fill his heart with 
noble aims to help others, is not worth 
the having. It is a delusion, and he is de- 
ceiving himself, if not trying to deceive 
others, and is thus a hypocrite. 


ALL natural results are spontaneous. 
The diamond sparkles without effort, and 
the flowers open impulsively beneath the 
summer rain. And true religion is a spon- 
taneous thing, as netural as it is to weep, 
to love, or to rejoice. 

A aoop inclination is but the first rude 
draught of virtue; but the finishing strokes 
are from the will; which, if well disposed, 
will by degrees perfect; if ill disposed, 
will, by the superinduction of bad habits, 
quickly deface it. 

REPENTANCE hath a puritying power, 
and every tear is of a cleansing virtue; but 
these penitential clouds must be still kept 
dropping; one suower will not suffice; for 
repentance is not one single action, but a 
course, 

THAT sensitiveness of conscience which 
accompanies pure character recognizes 
and deplores the presence of sin. If there 
are not positive offences, there are de‘ects; 
things are left undone that ought wo be 
done, 

OF all parts of wisdom, 
the best. 


the practice is 
Socrates was esteemed the wisest 
man of his time because he turned his ac 
quired knowledge into morality, and aimed 
at goodness more than greatness. 





Tarr TRvug order of learning should be, 
first, what is necessary; second, what is 
useful; and third, what is ornamental. To 
reverse this arrangement, is like beginning 
to build at the top of the edifice. 


Boys are sometimes tempted to think 
that to be tender hearted is to be weak and 
unmanly. Yet the tenderest heart may be 
associated with the strongest and most for 
cible mind and will. 

Au the principles which religion 
teaches, and all the habits which it forms, 
are favorable to strength of mind. It will 
be found that whatever purifies fortifies 
also the heart. 

Goop men have the fewest fears. He 
has butone great fear that fears to do 
wrong; he has a thousand who has over- 
come it. 

I am persuaded that every time a man 
smiles—but much more 80 when he laugh 
—it adds something to this fragment of 
life. 

kPROOF is & medicine like mercury or 
opium; if it be improperly administered, it 


| will do harm instead of good. 


WHAT 18 past is past. There isa future 
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The World’s Happenings. 





Texas is 825 miles one way by 740 the 


other. 


A cucumber six feet longjis agitating Ne- 
braska. 


One pint of best brown sugar weighs 


13 ounces, 


Insects lay from two eggs to many mil- 
lions per annum, 


A man at Tatnall, Ga., 


and sisters living, 


Chicken thieves at Grafton, Pa., bait 


fish hooks with corn, 


The pride ot Ventura county, Cal., isa 


field of 6000 acres in beans. 


One Jones, of Garden City, Kansas, 
owns 150 heads of buffalo, 


Scotland has 137 postoffices kept in places 


where intoxicating liquors are sold, 


It takes the tusks of 50,000 elephants a 


year to supply the world’s plano keys, 


Bloomfield, N. C., advertises for applica- 
tions for the position of Chief of Police, 


Lightning conductors were first set up 
for the protection of bulldlugs about 1752, 


Acetylene, the lightest liquid knowa, is 


a little less than one-half as heavy as water, 


An English historical manual says Presi- 
dent Lincoln was shot ln a theatre in Boston, 


An East Portland, Oregon, fruit grower 
raised a peach that measured IZ inches in circumfer- 
ence, 


One day’s newspaper and magazine mail 
in the New York postoflice was 134 tons, 267,580 
pounds, 


The common house fly is computed to 


produce in one season, soprolitic Is its progeny, no 
less than 0, 000, 000, 


One million dollars of gold coin weighs 
a) pounds avoirdupols, and $1,000,000 of silver coin 
weighs 55, 920.9 pouuds avoirdupols. 


A Vermont citizen who started out to 
purchase a wedding suit got drunk instead, and on 
returning home committed suicide, 


In Berlin heavy wagons are not allowed 
on certain streets. In Paris any cartioad of rattling 
material must be fastened till it can’t rattie, 


A machine which lays railroad tracks 
and ties by steam power is reported to have hada 
successful trial tu Washing tou Territory a short 
Lime ago. 


Kentucky has raised a tomato this year 
which Just fits into « four-quart measure; while Mis- 
sourl produces a pumpkin which wouldn’t go intoa 
washtub, 


In the United States one in every 200 
takes a college course; In England, one in every 500; 
in Scotland, one in every 600; in Germany, one in 
every 214, 

An idiotic bet is reported from Water- 
loo, Lowa, where two citizens bet on the general re- 
sult of the election, the loser swailowing 10 com- 
pound cathartic pills. 


An Eastern sporteman lost his gun in an 
odd manner, A wounded bird, in falling, struck 
the weapon as the owner was taking aim, and 
knocked It into the water, 


It has been found that a goose can stand 
the weather until the thermometer goes to 64 below 
zero, Then her feathers won't save her. Wild 
ducks can go 12? lower and come out on top, 


Sheriff Love, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
while plastering a room 23 years ago, lost a valua- 
ble watch chain, The other day the store was torn 
down, and the chain was found in the plaster, 


The quantity of sugar used in a Boston 
house suddenly increased, to the astonishment of 
the mistress, She began an invesiigation, which re 
vealed that the servant used sugar to kindle the 
tire. 


Mrs. John A. Markle, of Fond du Lac, 
who has not spoken above a whisper in 12 years, 
weptcut shopping the other day, and while exam- 
ining some goods her veice returnedin full vol- 
ume, 


A dweller in the country has observed 
that a good file is now a part of the outfit of the pro- 
fessional trarp. He finds it useful when there tsa 
barbed-wire fence between him and something de- 
sirable. 


There are in North America about 300,- 
000 persons keeping bees. The annual honey pro- 
duct is about 100, 000,000 pounds, and its value nearly 
$15,000,000, Theannual wax product is about 5.0, 000 
pounds, and its value more than $100, 000, = 


While a wedding party was waiting for 
asquireto perform the ceremony, at Alpharetta, 
Ga,, the groom excused himself and fled, The bride 
proposed to the groomsman on the spot, and they 
were married within an hour, 


Under the name of porcelain shot small 
white globules of porceiain are madein Munich, 
They are made to take the place of ordinary lead 
shot used for cleaning bottles, are porcelain is en- 
tirely free from the objection of producing lead con- 
tamination. 


A Syracuse man lost a costly gold watch 
atthe county fair. A young lady found and adver- 
tised it. Hecalled, pocketed the recovered wat; h, 
and then sald he was surry he hadn’tenough mone y 
with him vo reward her. 
ward, but would be content If he woul 


has 27 brothers 


She said she wanted no re- 
1 reiu: burs 
her forthe dollar she had spent tn sdvertisiny his 


property. He fumbled in bis vest pockets and patd 
her 2 cents on account, 
The audience at the Palmyra, Mo, 
Opera House, on a rece v x, Were startled 
a shower ot plaster, and roking p behe “ a 
ang . ! n i 4 me 
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MEMORIES, 





BY JANET KOSS. 





A garden old stretches down towards the sea, 
The flowers untended, the wild thorns growing, 
The sun burns bot, and the wind from the lea 
Now and again is restiessly blowing; 

Trying to wake in this land of death 

Some song of the past; a scentiess breath, 

Of laughing roses, and lips seo fair, 

And sunbeams playing 'mid golden hair, 


The sun and the wind and the rain come thither 
To the garden old that stands by the sea; 

The flowers dream and blossom and wither, 
And the wild hawk hovers over the lea. 

But a fair head sleeps in the bosom of death, 
The red lips will never again draw breath. 

All are at rest now; naught left to show 

The love and the sorrow of long ago, 

a 


Love or Pity? 


BY EK. M. 











facing thesea. At a down-stair win- 

dow, looking out at the murky sky 
and sea, John Warburton and bis cousin 
Winifred Crosse were standing, trying 
hard to speak calmly, as friends who had 
never (juarrelled. 

They stood a little apart, 
hands firmly clasped bebind and head 
held proudly erect. Jobn’s stern-featured 
face was very grave; Winifred’s clear blue 
eyes loohed af little scornful. She and 
John bad quarrelled four years before, 
and the quarrel was very distinct still in 
the memories of both. 

“IT had no ideathat you were coming 
here, Winitred,’’ John had said when his 
sister had left the room and he and his 
cousin had found themselves fefe-a tete— 
‘none whatever, I assure you. Amy did 
not tell me that you were expected; and, 
when | telegraphed to say I was coming, 
she telegraphed back ‘Come.’ It was not 
until I arrived last night that I heard you 
would be here to-day.’’ 

The grave, explanatory, halt-apologetic 
tone had proved exasperating rather than 
conciliatory, Winifred’s lip had curved 
scorntully and she bad strolled towards 
the window, whither he had followed her. 
Neither had sp. sen tor some minutes, 

“Amy told me you meant to spend the 
winter in London,”’ said Winifred at 
length, when the silence became oppres- 
sive. 

“Yes; lam going back there,” replied 
John. 

She nearly asked, ‘When?’ but checked 
herself in time. Serene indifference was 
what she wished her words and manner to 
express, and she was determined to show 
no unseemly eagerness for his departure. 

But John answered the unspoken ques- 
tion. It was partof his offence that he 
would not believe in her indifference, but 
assumed that his presence must annoy 
her, ; 

“T shall go back on Monday or Tues- 
day,” he said. ‘lI ran down only tora day 
or two. 1 wanted to see Amy and talk 
over things with Robert; but I shall go 
back at the beginning of the week—on 
Tuesday atthe latest. I meantto do so 
from the first.”’ 

“You tind it bard, no doubt, to leave 
your work,”’ observed Winifred, 

“ Yes’’—doubttully. 

“You are adopting the 


|" WAS one of a little row ot gray houses 


each with 


Fast End, I 


hear.’’ 
‘‘T am working there.’’ 
“A new duty?’ said Winifred drily, 


withasmile. “It must be hard to be born 
with a sense of duty as strong as yours.”’ 
In spite of all her effortsto speak in- 
differently, a touch of malice would reveal 
itself now and then in her tone when she 
conversed with John. She felt bitverly, 
angrily, resentiully towards him; and, 
though she was unwilling to admit the 
bitterness even to herself, the teeling 
would betray itself suddenly at times ina 
word ortoneor glance. Four years bad 
passed since he bad offended her; but the 
remembrance had still the power to bring 
a hot flush to her cheeks and brow and to 
set her pulses beating with indignation. 
He had offered to marry her—not out ot 
love, but outof pity. She had been leit 
alone in the world and unprovided for, 
whilst John had inherited the wealth which 
he and others considered should have 
been hers; and he had conceived it to be 
his duty to concern himself about her 
future, to hold himself responsible tor her 
comfort and happiness. He had come to 


her one day and besought her to allow 


him to save her trom the bardships of 
px verty, besouyvht her earnestiv disc lowe 
ng te unconscious that the admiss 
fad fleand the : ve f a? 
herself that pre ted him to makes 
Her. It was an offence that Winitred had 
never ltoryiver Hié had repented f 








long since; but the repentance had but 
helped to aggravate the original blunder— 
he would not forget and ignore the 
humiliation he had made her suffer, but 
persisted in apologising tor it—if not in 
word, yet in tone and manner—and in 
trying to atone for it. 

After the half-satirical little speech, 
which John would not resent, a long 
silence ensued. He moved away trom the 
window, and Winifred remained there, 
gazing out, alone. After some time he 
returned to bis old position, and took up 
the conversation where it had been 
dropped. 


“You look atour work in the Kast End 
trom a wrong pointot view, I think,’ he 
said, 

“How?” 

“You look upon us—we who are trying 
to mend things there a little—as so many 
self-righteous martyrs—unwilling slaves 
to our sense of duty; you look at us from 
the point ot view——’”’ 

“I am sorry, but Ido not think I look 
at you fromany pointot view,’’ interrupted 
Winitred, raising her eyes to hisin acold 
steady glance; “I have been so interested 
in my own work latel7 that 1 bave thought 
very little—perbaps too litthe—ot the work 
that other people are doing.”’ 

Winifred looked away again, but Jobn’s 
eyes were fixed upon her tace with a sad, 
retiective expression. 

‘“Winitred, I wish you would torgive 
that old tault of mine!” he said at last. 
“It istour yearsago. Every day of my 
life since then I have regretted it. Let it 
be forgotten!”’ 

“Forgotten?” returned Winifred quickly, 
her face flushing, her fingers nervously 
tapping the window-pane. ‘I was cross 
at the time—naturally; but it did not 
really matter—bow could it matter?’’ 

“We were friends before,’”’ urged John. 

“Oh, yes, of course! And we are friends 
still, are we not?’’ 

“We are not, Winifred—you know that 
we arenot. Wekeep up a semblance ot 
friendship, we dre outwardly courteous to 
each other; but you keep ine at arim’s- 
length— you freeze me by your very graci- 
ousness. 1 never catch a glimpse now ot 
your old natural self—never, except when 
you are talking to others, and have for- 
gotten thatI amby. You wili not allow 
méto sympatbise with you, you will not 
sympathise with me.’’ 

For four years John had been meek, 
long-suffering, apologetic. Suddenly he 
had cest away his humility; he was Speak - 
ing recriminatingly. Winitred looked up 
at him, startled—almost too startled to tee! 
angry at first. 

“It was a mistake—a blunder,’’ Jobn 
wenton; “but you treat me asthough I 
bad sinned against you—you have steeled 
your heart against me until you have come 
to hate me.”’ 

‘*) do not hate you. 
Winitred coldly. 

“Until you have come to hate me,” 
repeated John, paying no heed to tne 
denial. ‘‘And I—I love you, Winifred!” 

There was something almost tragic in 
his tone and in the dull hopeless way in 
which he stood looking at the girl before 
him and then turned away trom her and 
leaned bis arms upon the mantelpiece, 
with his head bowed down upon thern. 

Winitred’s face grew crimson, then 
white again; she gazed at him in a startied 
incredulous way; then the sweet trank 
eyes grew troubled, and she looked down 
uneasily and waited. 

“John, Lam sorry! I did not know,”' 
she sald, after a ininute’s silence, 

He raised his head and taced her again 
then, and she went nearer to him, putting 
her trembling bands upon the low chair 
that stood between them and looking up 
at him, her face gracious and kindly as it 
was when she talked to others, but had 
never been lately when she talked to 
him. 

“You did not know,” said John; ‘and I 
have not dared to tell you!” 

They look at each otber wistfully fora 
moment, and then Winifred said— 

“TI do not understand it; you said your- 
self once——”’ 

“Yes; I remember what | said. I said 
that no question of love need trouble us— 
that we had known each other too long to 
talk sentiment. I spoke like a tool. | 
suppose I did not'ove youthen. But | 


You mistake,’’ said 


have loved you ever since; and it seers 


to me, in looking back, that [ must have 


( ead 1 even then | seer t have 
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EVENING POST. 


Something in her manner gave bim 
hope. 

“In looking back,” he said, “I have 
thought sometimes that bat for that mis- 
take you might perhaps have cared for me 
intime, I have thought that, if you would 
but forgive—forget that mistake—give ne 
another chance—I might atill win your 
love, Winnie’ 

Winifred did not answer. Her hands 
trembled; her pulses were throbbing; her 
color came and went. 

“Both our lives are lonely, Winitred— 
yours as well as mine.”’ 

She looked up questioningly. 

“You are brave, [ know,” continued 
John, in his grave earnest way. “You 
work on cheerfully withouta complaint; 
you even find a certain amountot pleasure 
in your work—or you try to find it.’’ 

“1 do find it. There is not the effort you 
imagine; my work brings pleasure to me, 
I would pot be anything but a High School 
mistress if every lot in life were open to 
me and I might choose,”’ 

“But your work will not always be new 
to you. Your enthusiasm in it will pass 
away by-and-by—-it must. Winifred, I 
believe that I could make you happlier--! 
would spend my whole life in the endeav- 
our,”’ 

But Winifred had left him, and had 
moved away to her old place betore the 
window. 

“J should not be satisfied with any one 
who spent bis whole life in securing my 
happiness and in telling me about it,’’ she 
said, withan odd smile. ‘The idea does 
not tempt me, The mist is clearing a 
littie. IL can see the lights on Drake's 
island now.”’ 

‘“‘Winifred,’’ pleaded Jobn, crossing the 
room to her side, ‘*you will bear in mind 
what 1 have said? I do not expect you to 
teel towards me as 1 feel towards you; but 
by-and-by perhaps——’’ 

“No, never!’ interrupted Winifred 
quickly. “Hush, John—here is Amy! 
Do not iet us talk about this again.” 

an hour later Winifred was alone in the 
room with Mrs. Poynter, John’s sister. 
The two were tast friends, and could sit 
together and be silent as only triends dare, 
They bad drawn their low chairs close to 
the hearth, and were sitting therein the 
twilight, screening their taces from the 
tire with book and fan. Winitred leaned 
back in herchair and looked with ¢ strange 
smile at her companion, 

“Amy, tell me something,’”’ she said, 
with a little laugh that was not altogether 
mirthful. 

“W bat, dear?” 

“[ have been wondering—it would be 
an interesting tact to know—do all men 
pity unmarried women, and beg them to 
marry for their own bhappiness’s sake?’’ 

‘You speak enigmaticaily, Winnie,” 

“Tell me this, Amy. Doall men, when 
they ask a sacrifice of you—when they ask 
you togivé up your own individual lite, 
your work, all that is @ sacrifice, which 
must bea sacrifice to you—do they come 
and urge upon you—all of them, I mean— 
the benefits you will obtain, the ease cf 
body and treedom from toil, the blessed- 
ness of companionship?”’ 

“How dol know whatall men do? You 
speak as though I had bad tive husbands, 
1 have had but one husband, Winnie.’’ 

“Well, did he 
you the blessings he had to offer?’’ 

“—T cannot remember that be did,” the 
contented little wife replied laughingly. 
“It he had, I should have believed him, 
you know. Ours Was 4 love- match, 
makes all the difference. Of whom were 
you thinking? You had some one in your 
mind.”’ 

“The abstract man, dear.’’ 

“On, was that all?’’ 

Mrs. Poynver took up the little sock she 
had been knitting half an hour earlier. 
Winitred looked musingly into the tire. 
After some minutes she said slowly, with 
more earnestness than the occasion seemed 
to warrant—— 


hobert--imn press upon 


Love 


“love would not make al! the difference 

not to most woren. I can imagine that 
a woman might love a man and yet have 
some pride- pride to show that she could 
live her lite alone, could find pleasure in 
her own work, could bear to walk without 
a strong ari clearing the way for her.” 

“You are thinking of some particular 
case some particular worman.”’ 


une the abstract woman,” declared 
Winnie, with «a laugh. 

Mr Poynter, who had su lent tact t 
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he should. He offered no excuse for stay- 
ing, but he stayed. 

‘‘Jobn is paying quite a brotherly visit 
this time,” said Amy. ‘He is generally 
here one day and gone the next. I am 
glad he is taking areal holiday for once. 
John wants holidays; he wants to unbend. 
l always teel that | would do anything to 
make him a little frivolous and young and 
foolish. He is so absurdly serious, #0 
‘faultily faultiess,’’’ 

“So witlessly wise,’’ suggested Winifred. 

“No, no, Winnie,” said Mra, Poynter, in 
her sweet tyrannical way. “I may abuse 
John as much asl like; but you are not 
bis sister, and should have nothing to say 
in tbe matter. We must do something to 
amuse John while heis here. We witl 
get up some expeditions, I will invite— 
let mesee, whom shall I invite? There 
are the Kichardsons-—-you don’t know 
Sissy Richardson, do you? IT will invite 
her. We often say —ltobert and I--whata 
good thing it would beif only those two 
would fall in love with each other! They 
are so well suited. Sissy is such a model 
little woman, #0 thoroughly sensible-—just 
the wite for John! She is #o interested in 
things too—-in nursing and the poor and 
things of that sort, I mean, It would be 
very nice tor John.” 

“Very.” 

“We did think last time Join was down 
that it might not be altogether impossible, 
They seemed to geton well together, 1 
never knew John talk #o eloquently; 
and Sissy really seemed to please John.” 

**Really?”’ 

“We might go to Penlee Point. It is 
a little early in the year for the water; 
but 1 think we might do it.”’ 

“Oh, certainly! And the model young 
woman--do you think she will come?” 


“You speak a4 though you disliked 
her, Winnie.”’ 
“Do 1? That Is because she is a model 


I mistrust the model woman a4 1] mistrust 
the model ebild.’’ 

“Ob, | have given you a wrong idea 
ot Sissy! She is not at all strongminded 
and = priggish--you are thinking of a 
prig, I know. She is a sweet, meek, 
humble little thing.’’ 

“You make me dislike her still more, 
Amy. A thoroughly humble woman is 
an abomination in my eyes,’ 

Mrs. Poynter laughed, 

“Well, well, I won’t invite her,’’ she 
said soothingly. 

“Oh, but please dol It would be alto. 
together satisfactory, as you say, if John 
could obtain eo perfectly sensible a wife, A 
model woman, with right views on the sub- 
ject of the poor, and the excellent gilt of 
humility added thereto would be the moat 
suitable wife for John,”’ 

Mra, Poynter said nothing, but she looked 
bard at Winifred fora tninute, and watched 
her and John curiously when next she ob- 
sorved them together. And after that Winl- 
fred found herself constantly left alone 
with John in unforeseen and awkward cir- 
Culnstances, 

The proposed expedition waa planned 
and carried out. It was H[aster-tiimne, and 
the days were still cold, and the evenings 
drew in early, but it was decided cheer- 
fully that this season of the year was alter 
all perhaps the best forthe row to Cawsand, 
and the quaint little village beyond Mount 
Kdgeumbe, on the other side of the water, 
and for the brisk walk 
and along the coast to Kame Head. 

The morning chosen was cold but caim., 
Mre. Poynter bad been energetic; and it 
was 4 fairly large party that left the boat 
at Cawsand and stopped briskiy forward, 
breaking up into sinall parties of twos and 
threes and ayresing cheerfully with onean- 
other that spring pienics always proved 
the most delighttul. 

lor atew minutes during the walk John 
and Winitred found themselves together. 


thence to Penlee 


“We cafne here last time | was down,’”’ 
said John. “I remember the day very 
well; a Miss Richardson was with us--a 
vory sensible girl indeed.’”’ 

“Yes, Amy told m6 that Very sensi- 
ble, and interested in things, was she not 
-- especially interested in the poor? It is 
pleasant to find s0m6 One WhO can mest us 
on ovurown ground—-talk enthusiastically 
about our own work,” observed Winitred, 
Wilh UNNECCSSATY GCATNDERLNESS, 


“You ought to know her,” said folin, 
feeling that he was pleasing WwW red for 
ones, ‘You and #he would have 

mmon, | am sure. An Waiting o 
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her tace flushing, ‘do bavea little regard 
for truth!’ 

“Il suggested one day,’ continued Amy, 
“that you might find # more unsvitable 
wite than Sissy--and J] must say, John, 
*hat I think you might-—but Winnie 
flouted the idea-—-sald she hated a model 
person, and that sense in a woman was 
an ebomioavon la her eyer,’’ 

Winifred tried to sulle and to speak 
witheringly and carelessly. 

That sounds hike « truthfally reported 
apeech, doe@ It nou’ she said, “You speak 
with euco an air of rectitude, Auiy, that 
J bo wight alinost beliove you if he were 
credulous,”’ 

Later on in the day, as Mra, Poynter sat 
onthe rocke Watching the waves dash tn 
below, Jovn came and @at down beside her, 
‘Toe rest ot the party were seattered about 
near at band; bul the waves caine in with « 
boom ny, deavening roar that was |1K6 
eurtain of sound, and secrete unight be econ 
fitted and not overheard a yard away, Jon 
poke carelersiy, a* though #@ random 
tuought bad ceeurred to bina, 

“Winnie wasa little augry this morning 
with you, Was there any truth in what 
you aaa?” 

“You —just « grain,”’ 

Jotn remained @ilent for «a few moments, 
His sister watched bing with @ Lappy suile 
op her lips. 

“Jobo,” abe said abruptly, after a pause, 


‘you and Winnie puzaie cae As far a8 an 
Outsider can judge, you are both in love 
why inthe world are you at such pains to 


hide the tact from each otter?’ 

“] wm not, replied Jotm, rather in- 
eoherently Wis ie knows al! about it, 
You are mistaken about her—ehe refused 
me’ 

‘She iain love with you, Joun,” 

“No: she bas refused mie tw ice,"’ declared 
John. 

Ail the sane, «be is in love with you,” 
aald Army econeluaively, “My dear Joh 
do you @uppoge Tt donot kn »wr’’ 

And, although John rejectod her coutort 
gioomily, ber contideuce was by nO leans 
ad # pleasing to hii, 

lt was jate in the afternoon when the 
party started to walk back to the boat, 
Jotun bad lost sight of Winifred ; he waited 
lor komme toloutes, and then discovered Liat 
she tad been one of the first to start, 

As he followed, listening Irritalb.y to the 

gut-bearted chatter ofthe companion who 
hed fallen to his lot, and walk ny swiftly, 
the thought entered into bis tnind to inake 
one nore effort to speak to Winifred, 

tle would a@peak to ber to day—tbe must 
speak to her to day, it became a necessity, 

It was some Liine before he overtook her, 
and not till they were approaching Oaw- 
sand did he find an opportunity of speaking 
Lo ber alone, 

~“Wonnie,’ he sald very quietly, “I 


THE SATURDAY 


| it im wetting dark,” said Winifred at 
| leet. “Tt will be cark—quite dark—betore 
| wereach Cremyll.” 
, “It is nota very long pull across,”’ replied 
Jobn, 
| a tnia the road?” inquired Winifred, ‘I 
| came this way ones, but I sappose I bave 
forgotten things —this does not seem like 
the way we caine,” 

“T think it is right,’ said John absently ; 
and «yain they walked on in silence, 

“Jono, | am «sure this is not the right 
road!" exclain ed Winitred at last. “There 
it 4 cottage. D> knock and ask.’’ 

They bat come some distance out of their 
way, and were forced to retrace their steps, 

Darkness had quite closed in before they 
arrived atCremyll, The wind had risen, 
and the waves were washing in anyrily 
over the pebbies on the beach, 

“IUll be w roughish night, sir,” said the 
Wealher-voaten old waleriian a8 be pushed 
hos boat off (he shingle—"wind's gaun roun’ 
to mor’ east’? 

‘it's not a very long pall,” said John. 

“Aw, no, sur! Soon put ee across, 
Take an oar, sur?” 

Joho, with the best intention in the 
world, took the proffered oar jor # ininule, 
and iuade V.0.ent efforts with sinall result, 

“Thank ‘ee, sur,” said the boatman 
civilly but crusbingly—‘get on better be 
mese.l, breckon. <A bit OuLo’ practice—eh, 
sur?’ 

Joho laughed, and seated himself in the 
stern beside Winifred. He an the boat. 

nan COUVersed, Winilred leaned back, 
lo ked at tiue dark sky overheat, and was 
thoughtful. Sue bad refused Jobn, and 
ashe told herself that she was glad. But it 
Was asworry yiad ness, 

Hor heart teit like lead within her, Still 
she was glad-—she would be giad; she tad 
nO business to love hitn--she Was augry 
with herself for her weakness, 

Nothing In the world should induce ner 
to betray her love; she would get over it, 
48 he too would get over his tiresome con- 
acientious au xlely for ber welfare, 

Tue tittle boat rockeu to and fro on the 
waves, The water was biack, but tLe sky 
overhead |jooked biacker, Winifred shiver 
6i and drew her fleecy shawl more closely 
about ber, 

Was John’s love anything more than 
kindbesrieiness, kindly pily, @Xaygeratod 
auxiely? Wasit likely to be more? How 
could su@ Know? She could not know; 
therefore 816 was glad she bad answered 
as S16 bad, 

Tue boatman was pulling painfully, and 
Jotun bad stopped talking, when suddenly 
W inifred{reaiized the fact that ber lest wore 
unnaturally cold, 

“Joho,’' she said, speaking quietly, but 
in « qaick tone of anxiely, “iy tert are 
wet. The water seems to ve comingin, It 
is coming in—see !’’ 





have «# request to make; [T want you to 
mrant it.” 

“What is it, John?” 

“1 want you to walk on to Cremyll with 
ie, It is not « very long walk—a good 
miany of ua did it last year, Wecan takea 
boat from there; we shall tbe a much 
khorter tine on the water, and be home 
Dearly as BOOM wR Loe others. Ll will speak 
to Amy. Wilk you come?’’ 

‘ Who else is coumng 7 

“Noone Will you not come alone with 
mew" 

For # moment she hesitated, then 
auawered quietly 

“it you wish it, | will come,”’ 

\ few minutes later they were walking 
alone, #1de by aide, Along the country road, 
Winifred was chiding herself tor a foolish 
feeling of happiness, John realising the 
a fticuity of ultering tae words which a 
lithe while ago he iad been #> impatient to 
Bpeak, Puey walked on in silence, only 
the sound of therr footateps on the hard road 
and the ruetio of the wind a nwong the 
hedpe row bDusbes breaking the #Uilinesa, 
Wien «at last Joln spoke, it Was no 
Pass onale eloquence, novteven luipulsively, 
bat with an effort, 

“f bad something to sav to you, Winnie, 
May I say it, or ahall P ofend you again?” 

“| kuow Wihial you woud any,’ Said 
Winnie, looking up a@iinost pilecusly. 
‘ Let things be as they are, Jobn. Weare 
good friends now; let us be content.” 

‘You tay be content; LT cannot be, I 
do not want « friend —1l want a wife—l 
went vou to be inv wife!” 

Winifred hesitated before ashe auawered, 
but the d@nial was UuWavering when it 
CAINE, 

“You know that f cannot be your wife 
I have said it atready.’”’ 

“You will always eay the same ?''— 
‘Always,’ 

“Woinitred, why are you so lard to ne?” 
heasked, in «atone of deep, passionate sad- 
nee, 

“tan not hard to you,’’ said Winifred 
kentiv. “y do not mean to be hard, { 
think | beltewe now what you tel te, that 
udocare for me, But by-and by you 
\ forget about it—l am sure you will 
Dn. You love ne because you used to 
ply ine #®O Inuch—to pity me needlessly, 
you know, for work has never been the 
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The water was indeed coming in; she 
had so¢¢cely spoken before it was over the 
feet of both. 


“The plug is out!’ said Jobn ; and almost 
at the same moment he and the waterwanu 
were on their knees, seeking for the hole, 
A few seconds, and then ‘Toe plug iain!” 
cried John; and the bostinan seized the 
oars, aud began to pull again with ail his 
strength, without uttering a word, 

“It is atill coming in,’’ said Winnie, 
‘John is it safe? What is it?’ 

Joln’s face was white, He was still on 
bis Kuees, searching forthe leak, and still 
the water caine Sleadily in, 

“A plaok has shifted, 1 think. It may 
be very little,’’ he said quietly. )t seeins 
to be herein the stern, We wwust lighten 
this part of the boat. Move two the bow-— 
earefully.” 

The water came in more slowly then, 
but it @till came in steadily. The waterumian, 
great beads of perspiration rolling down bis 
face, kept his eyes on it, yet never fora 
moment stopped pulling with ail tis 
maight. 

John watched him for a few moments, 
then took off the bard felt hat he was wear- 
ing, and proceeded to bale out the rising 
water as fast as he could, 

“Can we call to the shore?’ he eried to 
to lie lan, 

‘No good,” was the brief reply, as the 
boatman pulled on steadily. 

ludeed Jobn realized thatit would be of 
hit .e wood, Phe night was dark— moon 
less, Siarless, Lue sky one huge biack 
eload, The boat, 4 Uny speck on the black 
waves, would certainly not be disceruavies 
from) suore, 

TLe walermnen beneath the Hos must 
have deserted their posts long since. Who 
woud beara call for belp? Nevertheless 
John called—-calied twice, thrice, loudiy 
and more loudly. ; 

Winifred did not stir, The water outside 
rose beater aud nearer lo the edge of the 
boat, Woich moved more and more slowly 
towards the shore; the lighitson tue iloe 
seemed a8 far away as e6Vver; no belp was 
Comm. 

Sue tooked at John, and there was ap 
expression in his @yes thal even al that 

moment wade her pulses throu yiadly, 
Phat passionate, tender, yearning look Was 
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EVENING POST. 


came—perhaps the earlier summons had 
been heard, for, even as he called now, 
boat shot out from the land and came 
rapidly towards them. 

Jobn drew a long breath of relief. They 
were inaking way butsiowly—the gunwale 
of their boat was almost level with the dark 
cold sea outaide—but the friendly little 
boat from shore came on awiftly. In 
another minute it was alongside, and they 
were sate, 

The path beneath the Hoe was deserted 
when, some minntes later, they landed and 
walked on alone together, John holding 
Winnie's bande in his, 

“Winnie, I am a blundering tool, I 
know,’ he was saying feelingly—‘l say 
the thing I should oot say—I understand, 
If we bad died to-night dear, Pshould have 
died believing that your beart Lad softened 
towards me--that you loved ine, Winnie.’’ 

Winifred iooked up with a frank, steady 
giance, 

‘| never meant to own it,” she said with 
a happy, reluctant ainile, but | have loved 
you always, Jobn—always, for yeare and 
years !’’ 

———_— — 


After Long Years. 


BY L. &% 


auywhere to be found,’ was the 

announcemsgnt which tell from the 
survaul’s lips like a thunder-bolt on the 
quiet group of prim old inaids at Holiy 
Cottage. 

They were seated round the breakfast- 
table, three of tuem, with stiff little curis 
vobbing up and down under lne vorders ol 
thelr plain caps, 

The cowminon little breakfast service; the 
tarnished plated ware; (he bare room hung 
with conventional prints—every hing be 
tokeped that bard, commmonpiace poverty 
which bas no soul in il, and excites no 
syiupathy because it oniy suggesis pitiful 
pride. 

The three Misses Traynor exchanged 
sturtied glances, and the eldest took u, on 
herself to say, **Notto be found, you say, 
Mary? Are you sure you have looked 
everywhere ?”’ 

The household wae of that uncomfortable 
order in which regularity is carried to the 
pitch of @ positive nuisance, 

Theservants would ratver bave murdered 
4 feilow-creature than served a meal one 
ininute later than the appointed hour; and 
iuttle Charlotte Trayuor was more alraid of 
her three Mentors’ grave and icy question, 
‘How is it you are not ready tn tine, 
cuild?” than she could bave been of the 
slornestre Ukeul Loe SOur-Visayed Lachelor 
a evor of Hornieigh, 

So the servant answered, according to the 
truth, that previous to troubling her mis- 
tress wilh the kKnowledye of the fact of the 
Kiri’S disappearance, sue hud searched for 
ler In 6V6ry Itnag Navié place, 

When * Mary” bad left the three Misses 
Traynor witu this bit of news todigest with 
lueir strong green tea and scanty awount of 
bultored toast and rolis, the old ladies were 
at first quile silent, 

At last one of them said, oracularly, 
“Sue has gone to her brother,’’ 

And then the Babel of tongues arose, 
There was only ones thing in that bouse that 
owned no restrictions and despised any 
fiumits, and that was talk, 

W hile these amiable guardians of an imw- 
pulsive chiid are enjoying their talk, let us 
take (Le reader back « few years, and show 
hin how poor Charlotte came to live in 
such an @qulvocal bome as Holly Cottage, 

Sie ana Her brother were orphans, the 
children of # brotuer of the oid Misses 
Traynor, who had made a “low match ;’’ 
and aller emigrating to Auatralia, bad, with 
his wilé, fallen # Victinn to cholera. 

fue boy and girl bad been brought Lome 
litte more Luan bables: Cuarivtte astroug, 
rovust child, and ber brother comparatively 
4 weakling. 

One day when the boy, Allen, was about 
four years old, be bad disappeared; and 
though the supposition that be had been 
carried off by gipsies bad littie foundation, 
S.lli lt Was @nough lo explain the fact .o the 
siinple mind ot llorulelgh. 

Tue Misses Traynor had been tar from 
Kind to the littie ones, and people pitied 
(ue girl Who was left{aione in tieir bauds 
more than the boy who bad been taken, 

Charlotte becaine« diff rent child trom 
that day. AiWays passionate, delterimined, 
and tnasteriul, she grew less luauageauie 
day by day. 

At first sue cried herself ill for the ioss of 
the garling liltie brother whom sie bad 
petted and worsuipped; bul, by ceyrees, 
she began to fali iniv iong, siient fis, ber 
face WOrKINy Wilh SUppresied Exc Leiment, 
aud lier precocious uiiud evidently 
struggling towards some Conclusion that 
Was wiser than her years 

Her aunts took no notice of this, save to 
Call ber ubdiscipiined @ ad thaukiess, and 


| LEASE, tna’am, Miss Charlotte is not 


acuity Of baking the poor chilu’s liie a 
toriment to her, 

Chariotte gradual! y grew mora and inore 
logged and r@served, shunned the society 
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wo tiwart her by every means io their | 
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of person whocame to the garden gate of 
Holly Cottage on the most neglected side 
of the house—that leading to Hornleigh 
chareh-vard. 

When questioned as to who her visitor 
was, she answered, sullenly “I won't teil.” 

And when asked if the interview had had 
any re‘erence to her brother, she merely 
said, “If it had, it was nobody’s business 
but mine.”’ 

Hier aunts firmly believed, from that day 
forward, that Charlotte knew where her 
brother waa, and meant, sooner or later, to 
join him, They kept a stricter watch than 
ever over the poor girl, who, in ber 
desperation, began to shock them with her 
precocious unbelief, and rebellious, out- 
sp Ken sentiments. 

Thus two more years , till, one 
morving, the starting announcement with 
which we ushered in our story came 44 a 
sudden climax to the neglected and wiser- 
able life of the child. 

Chiid, 1 bave said, but she was a child 
no longer, at least in years; for she was 
now thirteen, though, in every feminine 
accomplisiinent, and even plain, useful 
know iedge, she was the merest novice, 

And here Charlotte Traynor, neglected, 
inisunderstood, and unbappy, drops out of 
our story, as out of the memory of her stiff, 
unsyiuipathizing aunts, 

+ 7 * * * + 





Far away in a foreign city, among artists 
and students, a young Englishinan, hardly 
twenty, bas made himsel! beloved and con- 
spicucua, 

tie is studying law, and has been here for 
two years. He bas put off the mourning he 
wore at that time, which gave bim such an 
interesting, giri-like air tuat all the roman- 
tic German maidens of the town fell 
straightaway in love with him. 

He bas grown cheerful and werry, though 
at mes a Bad ness that sits well upon him 
clouds bis brow and breaks his voice; but 
every where he is popular and adinired, and 
Alien Traynor’s name is a synonym for 
honor, perseverance, and manliness, 

No longer the puny child we have 
cursorily ueard of; be is now strong and 
heaitny, and his intellect having deveioped 


with 018 natural growtb, he is atthe head. 


ol every Class he successively enters, 

Aithough such a favorite, Allen is still 
reserved, English in his predilection for 
solillary walks and uninterrupted reveries, 
and be Ownsal tne university no friend save 
Ue. 

Even this one complains of his English 
cluu 8 OccasiVnal fils of reserve and flashes 
of eccentricity ; still the friendship remains 
unbroken, and is thereby rendered all the 
wore piquant, 

O.to von Neuenberg is this youth’s name 
—su artist, and erratic to a fault. 

Here are the companions as they stroll 
by moonlight in the litthe public garden 
wuere, @ few hours ago, Bavarian beer aud 
Strauss’ walizes were dividing the atten- 
tion of the beau monde of Quellen. 

Says Otto, 4 au determined, Allen, to 
searc:) Out your inner man, and test your 
iriendiy torbearance.”’ 

“Why, my dear Oito,’’ says the other, 
lauguingly, ‘one would think you were a 
young doctor talking of laying me open.”’ 

“You shall not escape with a jose,” 
rejoins the other, *‘] daresay it is nothing 
wore than @ love-affair, alter all; but, be it 
what it way, the hidden tale I uust ferret 
out.’”’ 

A painful change passed over Allen’s 
counltenauce at the mention of a love-aftair; 
but he answered, with gentie good humor, 
“Aud if 1b were; you cuuld not follow ltup, 
my friend,” Tben, after & pause, be 
added, **Do you Know, O10, an iuea strikes 
Ing SOINé6LIUeSs Lbat if l were to go back to 
Kugisnd | night dosometning were ?”’ 

“Do sumetuing! With your energy you 
could Upset a Kingdouw!’? laughed bis 
Iriend. “Hut why not live quietly bere, 
where 80 much awalls you, if you wouid 
oniy Open your hand to take it?”’ 

A.ieu Ws slieutl for a little time; then 
Balu, Very gravely, “It is partly on that 
account that 1 wish to leave, 1 am in a 
faise position hero, What you have s) 
olLen }OK6d aDOUL 18 NO joke to me, and Lo 
one olber person, | nave no right two 
reuialn, a8 1 cannot tujfil the hopes that 
have Leen ignorauliy VUulit Upon me,”’ 

“Woy uo luifi them, | ask you again 7’ 

“Toatis my business, It is enough that 
I canuot,’’ 

~Weill, if there ever was an inlfatuaied 
youug wan, you are be, | uiust Bay,’’ crisd 
Ovo, “You sare Siuled upon both vy 
Iatuer and daugbter. The tormer offers 
you bis faunlly lndaence, bis pame, and Lis 
iuLeritance ; and tue la@ller pialoly Worstilps 
you, aud you refuse, i16 bas #& caslie 
ewenly wiles trou bere, in the loveilest 
Chesuutl WoOus In tue Country, and tue litle 
inaiden is #Udower In herseif—as preity a 
(aretcheu as any ina picture, You will be 
a Varull Leis, aud polbluyg DUl an Obscure 
lawyercnm kuglaud, You wiust Lave some 
lauy-loVe lu pul aA spOKE 1D Such # WHEEL as 
this.’’ 

Again a@ Slight contraction, as of pain, 
Passed Uver tue Lugiish student's face, and 
iwpallenty be lurusd to O.bo, 

‘Spare we tuose childisn reiterations, for 
Heaveus sake, O.lo, and give Wie sOlMme 
prac icai advice! 1 wautto get away out 
Of tiles entanglement, and tual was why I 
Calne bere for ap uninterrupted talk. It is 
ners Wasle of tiuie lal ainy aboul iy foo.isu 
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should be preaching common sense to me 
the lawyer?” 

“Ob,” was the other’s rejoinder, “a 
doctor can’t cure himself. You are not fit 
to be your own attorney.”’ 

‘Let us be serious, dear friend,’’ said 
Allen, pathetically. “I must leave this 
soon, and I want you to tell these people 
how it ia,”’ 

“And am I to step into your shoes ?’’ 

Allen grew pale, but with great firmness 
controlled bis emotion. 

“Heaven knows, Otto! If it would make 
you happy, you have my best wishes. Are 
you sertous?”’ 

‘Ha, ba, my indifferentfriend! Have I 
caught you at lest?’’ laughed the incor- 
rigible artist. “You can, from some 
ridiculous Quixotic notion sbout your being 
a waif, or a gipsy’s child, give up your 

retty one; but to see another wooand win 
ber is too much—eb ?” 

“Do not joke, my triend,” said Allen, in 
a voice unnaturally calm, ‘1 may not see 
you again after to-morrow's parting, and I 
ask you to do me one last act of friendship, 
by putting my bebavior in the best light 
before those good, kind people, who have 
taken to meso etrangely. Will you do it, 
and ask no questions?”’ 

‘Upon uy word, Allen, you are as 
tragical as if you were going to commit 
suicide,” 

Allen visibly shuddered, 

“You task me heavily,’”’ continued the 
bright young German, “especially my 
curiosity, which, you know, is a partof my- 
self,’ 

Allen turned on his friend with a4 
suddenly passionate cry. 

“For (iod's sake, don’t trifle so, Otto! 
You might be sorry for it some day.’ 

‘] am afraid you are ill, Allen,’’? was 


Otto’s quieter and tenderer answer. 
‘Come home, and we will settle it on the 
way.’”’ 


Allen pressed his friend’s arm in silence; 
then, after a few minutes’ walk, a8 they 
caine to a rustic bench, he sat down. 

Patiently Otto imitated him, Tben the 
young Englisninan began in an excited, 
yet forcibly collected manner :— 

““] have often said to myself that 1 was 
not meant to be inactive and unknown, =I 
have gone through a great deal more than 
you could dreain of, Otto, to become the 
litle lnowam, I bave studied bard under 
the most disheartening circumstances, I 
am ambitious, and I know 1 am eccentric, 
1 shall die early, no duubt, but something 
inust be achieved betore ldie. My nature 
seems to crave for distinction, life, or 
struggle. 1 feel powers in ine that were 
thwarted too long not to break out vol- 
canically now, and I feel that in my own 
country, and in my own tongue, I could do 
misuch, Noone knows me there, true, but 
I can getoverthat. Besides, honor will not 
allow we to remain here any longer, and I 
cannot wasts iny time elsewhere, so I shall 
Jeave to-morrow, It is hard to tear up 
one’s heart by the root, and this is the only 
place where I have ever neen bappy. Bat, 
Otto, it is always bleeding hearts who have 
done the great things of nistory ; and quiet, 
domestic persons, with narrow ideas, and 
calw, happy feelings, never make # figure 
in the world. If I have been happy, friend, 
it has been chiefly your doing; and if you 
hear of my success, that will be my chief 
reward. And now let us say farewell.’’ 

Octo had listened with kind sympathy to 
the other’s outburst of pent-up, feverish 
eloquence. 

Svothingly, as to a child, 
now— 

“I think your plan is a good one, Allen, 
but do not be rash in putting it into execu- 
tion. Leave here, by all means, if that will 
relieve your mind, and then goto work in 
a business-like manner to inake your way 
to England. Depend upon it, you wiil 
always want common sense to leaven your 
enthusiasin. I will take your message to 
the (;retchen, and let you know how they 
feel atthe castie. Of course, I was only 
joking, ola triend, in what { said about ber 
jJnst now, 80 make your mind 6asy. If am 
as heart-whole as 4 wooden doll, or one of 
my own lay-fAgures,’’ 

Alien turned slowly towards his friend, 
and said, ‘(rod grant that it nay always be 
80, Orto ad 

“7. wish you would iaké6 aciean breast of 
it, dear old fellow ”’ said good-natured Orto, 
with a vurat of hearty syipathy ; it would 
relieve you, and, aller you aré gone, what 
will it matter ?’’ 

‘No,’ said Allen, firmly. ‘Forgive me, 
but 1 want our partingto be a happy 
remembrance, and 1 could not mar it sf 
the recital of past sorrows.,”’ 

‘That is an unconscious adinittal,’’ said 
Otto, sivly. 

But Allen took no notice, and stood up 
to go towards home, 

“You will let iné see you off at the rail- 
way?” asked the young Geriman, betore 
they parted. 

But Allen Traynor answered, ‘Thanks, 
Otto; | Know you mean it kindly; but asa 
favor, I beg you not to come, I shall be 
better alone. ‘iod biess you! and if we 
never mest again——” 

He could notend the sentence, but turned 
abruptly away to hide his feelings. His 
friend sbook hands first, and then, (i6ruan 
fashion, suddenly embraced hit, 


he answered 


Allen shuddered as he did 80, Otto 
remembered thet the young inan had 
always resented any attempt at this 
innocent form of familarity, and indeed 


had even repulsed him, his best friend, on 
the Orast occasion Of his trying to vse it It 
had never Leen atten pted the second tiine 
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an exceptional occasion, and he was glad 
be had taken the unprovoked liberty now 
that be was to meet his friend no more. 
The next morning Allen Traynor was no 
longer in Quellen. 
* . ° . 7 . 


Five years had elapsed, and all the 
changes that five years bring with them 
bad successively startied the world—the 
world of .urope and the “world” of Horn- 
leigh. 

The old ladies of Hoily Cottage were no 
longer three; one bad died, aud of the two 
that remained one was hopelessly para- 
lyzed. Meanwhile the inndes world bad 
been electrified by certain anonymous 
satires, written with a dash and verve un- 
known for many years in the sleepy annals 
of political literature, 

A few people knew the author, so they 
said: be was a brilliant young barrister, 
balfa foreigner who had rapidly attained 
as mnuch honor in his profession as his years 
would allow. 

By degrees he was induced to append his 
initials to the yellow-covered painpblets 
which had already anonymously estab. 
lished his reputation, 

These, of course, never reached Horn- 
leigh, but later, wren the author’s name 
was no longer a secret, and a caustic and 
popular nove: made it known even among 
country circulating libraries, the old Misses 
Traynor read, with something like stupe 
faction, the name of the lost boy of twelve 
years ago, and identified it with the rising 
author and barrister of to-day, 

They wrote to him teenle, penitent, driv- 
éling little notes, and asked many ques- 
tions about his sister, and received in re- 
ply a frigid communication to the effect 
that his sister, Chariotte Traynor, had died 
abroad, many years ago of heart disease, 
hastened by excessive study. 

Ot himeelf the successtul young lawyer 
said absolutely nothing, and to his aants’ 
timid invitation to go down to Hornieighb 
foracoupie of days, he answered that he 
would probably have no tiine to spare, 

But the old iadies were not to be cisap- 
pointed, Jt so happened that a criminal 
case of great consequence was to be tried in 
the county town five miles from Horn- 
leigh, and who should the junior counsel 
for the prosecution be put our friend, Allen 
Traynor! 

The senior counsel, who was a personal! 
friend, anda great patron of the brilliant 
young barrister, couveniently found an ex- 
cuse for not attending in person, and the 
task fell to Allen, to the great satisfaction 
and no less curiosity of everyone, 

Hundreds who remembered the fair- 
haired girlish boy playing on the lawn of 
Holly Cottage went to the assizes to hear 
the new Pitt, as everyone called him, and 
the old aunt who was not paralyzed actual. 
ly thawed so far asto be present in court 
herself, 

To makea long story short, Allen’s suc- 
cess was unprecedented, but his colleagues 
and brother practitioners had never known 
hirn to be so agitated. 

His color caine and went like a virl’s; his 
fingers clasped themselves nervousiy to- 
getner, and his speech, rapid, eloquent and 
to the point, as it was, nevertheless be- 
trayea some hidden under-current of emo- 
tion that seemed almost stronger than the 
feelings aroused by the legal ordeal he was 
undergoing. 

His side was triuinphant, yet he heeded 
the triumph but little; and it was said after- 
wards that, before he left the town, he 
sought out the wife and family of the man 
whom he helped to convict—and most 
justly—and placed in their bands a hand- 
sume Burp Of mnoney. 

Miss Traynor hastened to repeat her invi- 
tation to her nephew. Hecivilly, but coldly 
accepted it for luncheon, but said he could 
not spare a night as he had work waiting 
for bitn at his publisher’s, 

He was silent and reserved, alinost sul- 
len, though he was very deferential to the 
paralyzed aunt, whom he found at Holly 
Cottage, sitting up for him tin an invalid- 
chair. 

He «poke cf Charlotte as of a ciever, earn- 
est, passionate girl, whose loss Lad been 
the greatest sorrow of bis life; but he gave 
few details as to her death, or their life to. 
gether in foreign lands, 

He asked ail kinds of questions about 
her childhood, and was deeply interested 
in ali they had to tell. His aunts remarked 
how iike ber he had grown, whereupon he 
blushed and # tear almost glistened in his 
eye. He said carelessly that he was going 
to Gerimany in a few days, and would per- 
Daps return to Hornlelgh when he caine 
back. 

And #0, very rapidly, he had come and 
gone, and Jeft his aunts and his oid triends 
in a dreaww of admiration, Te them he was 
Btili a ‘*boy.” 

And ao, indeed, be locked, beardless and 
fair-baired, though bronzed by exercise and 
exposure, His coming was 4 topic of con- 
versation for months after, until tLe gossip 
was killed by nore startling news yet. 

Queéllen was another town, All the old 
students gone, the charm of youny life and 
fellowship Departed, a new crowd monopo- 
lizing the old places—nothing Was the sane; 
but Otto von Neuenbery had written from 
Rome to his English friend, and they were 
to meet in the public gardeus as of oid, 

Tne artist was full of bis protessior 
success, bis order for an HKastern scene, to 


be painted on the spot— Nazareth 6Xx- 
penses liberaily paid), his studio at home, 
etc. 
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month or so; or, better still, come with me 
tothe Holy Land. You look as dreamy 
and abstracted as ever, only a little more 
worn, An Eastern tour will do you a 
world of good,” 

Allen's eyes glistened, but he anawered: 

“No, dear friend; I am tired of excite- 
ment, tired of reat, tired of ife, in fact. 1 
have lived too fast, and nothing gives me 
pleasure now, not even the fame I used to 
long for.” 

“And which you have amply won,” put 
in Otto soothingly. “You will come?” 

The friends had a long confidential talk, 
and parted for an hour or ao before supper, 
which they agreed to take together at the 
“Golden Crown.” As they separated, Al- 
len said: 

‘Good-bye, old friend; I have looked for- 
ward to this meeting for years, and 1 feel 
happier tifan f ever have before,”’ 

The tline for supper came, but Allen was 
late. His triend Knocked at his door in 
vain, looked in, but did not see him, and 
after searching everywhere, found bim in 
the public gardens, lying on the very seat 
where they had parted tive years ayo, a re- 
volver by his side, and in his atiflened 
hands a letter addressed to Otto. It ran 
thus: 


“I loved you, Otto, and he whom you 
took for a friend was a woinan, whose heart 
only beat for you ever since we grew ac 
quainted, Pity and forgive me, If you 
think kindiy of me when I am gone, | 
shall not have lived in vain, Let not the 
world know of thia, My brother died at 
sixteen, and | took his name, 
“CHARLOTTE TRAYNOR (inv real name),” 

- i oe —_ 

CONCEITED PkOrLE,—Minerva threw 
away the flute, when she found that it 
pufted up her cheeks; but if we cust away 
the flute now-a-days, it is that we may take 
a larger instrument of pulling, by becoming 
our own trumpeters. 

Kimpty ininds are the most prone to soar 
above their proper sphere, like paper kitos, 
which are kept aloft by their own lightness; 
while those that are bettor stored are prone 
to humility, like heavily laden vessels, of 
which we see the less the more richly and 
deeply freighted. 

Tne corn bends itself downwards when 
its ears are filled, but when the beads of 
the conceited are filled, with self-adulation, 
they only liftthemup higher, Perhaps ic 
is & benevolent provision of Providence 
that we should possess in fancy those good 
qualities which are held from us in reality; 
for if we did not occasionally think well of 
ourselves, we should be more apt to think 
ill of others, 

It must be confessed that the conceited 
and the vain have # light and pleasant duty 
to perform, since they have but one to 
please, und in that Object they seldoin tail, 

Self-love, inoreover, ia the onty love mot 
liabie to the pangs of jealousy. Pity! that 
a quick perception of our own deserts 
generally blinds us to the merits of others; 
that we should s66 nore than all the world 
in tne former instance, and less in tie 
intter ! 

ln one respect, conceited people show a 
degree of discerninent for which they 
deserve credit—they soon become tired of 
their own company. 

Especially fortunate are they in another 
respect; for whilé the really wise, witty, 
and beautiful are sunject to casualties of 
defect, age and sickness, the imaginary 
possessor Of Lhose qualill6s Wears @ Charined 
lite, and fears not the assaults of fate or 
ting, since # nonentily is invulnerable, 

Kiven the really gifted, however, may 
sOLetimes become conceited, = Northoote, 
the artist, whose intellectual power-s were 
equal to bis professional talent, and who 
thought it much easier for # inan LO be his 
superior than his equal, being once asked 
what he thought of the Prince Regent of 
Kingiand, replied, “1 am not acquainted 
With him.’’—“Why, his royal bighuess says 
he knows you.'’—*“ Know me!— Pooh! that’s 
all bis brag.’’ 

—————— i — 

Worps.—No substance can be moulded 
into such @ wondrous variety Of shapes aa 
words; none Can b6 nade Lo serve HO 1nan y 
purp 864, 

Inu the furnace of the reforiner, heated 
46Ven Limes holler than hutnan nature ia 
wont to be heated, they are moulasd into 
an iconoclastic sleage, and the ecnuoes of 
his heavy blows, wielded by his royal senme 
of right, beralding the prouiuse of bettor 
éras, SUir Lhe languid Siood Of Con Versatiain, 
while h6 wielas His Convictions « f broader 
principles to the links that longtuen out 
the chalas Of jiberty and justice, 

A tasie for sentimental perfumery binds 
thegs into boquets, picked frou tue DiossOlus 
of fancy lo regalo bue poetic sense Wilh its 
peck of #weels, 

Sometimes they appear to the mental 
Vision in rheterical Comets; and mall hign 
overiead, With long, bushy tails of spark- 
ling brillianey. 

‘Tuen again they form the bow to wing 
the arrow of truth, which, shot) witn 
practised &Kill, quivers and rankios in the 
right place, plercing through obluse sensi- 
bilities and thick-hided prejudices, into the 
core Of couscience, 

[hey wrap in their mystic folds 
destinv of the hottest lover, 1ik6 a 
raAViel Lith with 
hit Ws the outer 
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AT HOME AND ABKROAD. 





Nearly balft acentury ago the fee exacted 
by the Dean of Westminster tor the admis- 
sion of Bacon's tnonumentto the Eari of 
Chatham was $5500. Sioce that time the 
same system of extortion bas gone on, al- 
though Westminster Abney is in theory a 
place where the buat of the p orest peasant 
ean find a niene, provided be was a genius 
whom his country admired It appears 
that sculptors are willing to pay this 'eein 
order to enter their work in tue museum of 
England # departed nerovs, The las’ case 
ot the kind excited so much public disguat 
that the Chapter abated a good deal from 
its first charge. 


The following tragedy reads like an oe. 
currence in the Middle Ages. Three Rus- 
sian monks trave ling in Samara, found on 
the road a purse containing $50 000, They 
were begging fathers, wandering to collect 
money tor their community, Seeking shel- 
ter for the nightin an inn «| Dubsawoji, they 
epoke of their find, and excited thecupidity 
of the innkeeper, who determined to get 
possession of the money. Soin the dead of 
the n ght he crept Into the room where the 
three monks were sleeping, and borrible to 
relate, he cut all their throats, and took 
away the treasure, Shortly afterwards a 
Cossack das ied into the inn, come to claim 
the money which be had lost on the road, 
as he was taking it by order somewhere, 
The innkeeper has been arrested, 





A Buflalo(N. Y.) prison oflictal is quoted 
a8 Saying thal the tatest fad in prison man. 
agemertistattooing. “llis#a reac y means 
of identification,” beadds, “and ts bound 
to become popular in prison tnanage ment, 
My ides is to tattoo a convict every time he 
is imprisoned, and then we'll bave bis reo- 
ord as clearasthe moon atinidnight Let 
gach penal institution adopt a different 
mark or monogram and the problem to 
identify convicts will be solved, Itis the 
siinplest and best sysi¢m yet proposed. To 
some persons iL tmay scen as harsh as 
branding, but it isn’t. Tatooing isn’t 
pain ul, and tho toarks could be put on the 
convict’'s back, arcs, or leys, and would 
no! @uibarrass reformed convicts, Tattoo. 
is now followed in several penal institu. 
tions abroad, and L understand coat it is to 
be introduced in the State Prison at Joliet, 
Il!, Jtimight bea good thing to try in the 
Erie County Peniten iary,”’ 


So strong was the attachment of a Brook- 
lyn family tor a pet canary which recently 
died, that they determined, #o the stor 
goes, to give the bird an «6 aborate purial, 
According|y @ regular coffin manutacturer 
was employed to make « pretty and costly 
casket for the deceased songeter, and the 
reinains were deposited in itaa tenderly as 
ifthey bad been those of a buran being. 
The casket was then taken up to Haver- 
straw, N. Y., secompaniot by several 
mourning triends, and # brief and novel 
funeral service was beld in that place, In 
regular procession the pariy marched to 
the cometery where the gravedigyer had 
prepared # holeto receive the dead bird, 

‘hen the tiny box was put in the earth 
and covered with dirt, ‘some appropriate 
mourner'satears’ were stied, tuen the friends 
of the deceased canary w nded their way 
back gloomily to the Village and allerwarde 
returned to Brooklyn. So itis related by 
#@ Nyack correspondent, 


A prominent writer says: “of two things 
men and women are never weary-—hear 
ing themselves talk, and seeing themselves 
in print’ The practical result of these 
proclivities is: in private life the habit of 
giving advice which In itsell is retrospec- 
tive censure; in public, baving an opinion 
4 tineory—o!l which the utcome ia writing 
to the papers, proving every one bul the 
Writer dense wittlod, thich-headed, mole 
6yed. Iu all tines of public excitement 
and administrative porplexity thexe 
ary 6phein6ridm awaric iti theirt 
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OUsaudas, 


Some have tteorisr glhiers retmedliek, Some 
neither Some tra hie Hnuesis of the 
Crit6 a8 Clearly “a t rivor is traced to ite 
source IN Lhe tncuntalne; Ors ~INO meth- 
ods by which the criminal may be detected 
45 6axily a4 you can Unearth «fox or atart 


& hare. All assume the ulter stupidity if 
not the wiiful tndiffer nee in the powers 
of the autoority over us, and laugh to seorn 
the idea that trained faculties are qual to 
Intultive perceptions.” 


The organizitions among women are of 
every concelvable kind and Dature, trom 
the church seAaing #OC ely tothe women’s 
Kuflraue The latest im per. 
haps the most unique Tt is called “Tie 
Kindly Ciub,’’ is not officered, and has its 
headquarters in New York Its object is 
the cultivation of kindly tho ight by Kindly 
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words, and by the suppression of * evf] 
|} Speaking, lying and slandering ’’ The only 
qQualiieation demanded of a member istt al 
} #6 shall sign tue forin of members} lpand 
pledge herself! “to strive earnes t 
tivate kindiiness ofthe uyghtand »v is to 
resolve never to rey i » 
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tie anyone over lo wy} “a x 
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(ur Young Folks. 
; ONE FOR ANOTHER. 


HY K. ©. CUTHELL. 





ily throug’ the tail windows ofa city 
ebildren'’s hospital. 

It lighted up many pale wan little faces, 
stretched, some of them, on beds of sufter- 
ing, and feeble amall voices excialimed: 

“What ea fine day, nurse!" 

Yoa,"’ replied the nurre, “lt ia a lovely 
day —'specially down in the country.” 

“What's the country, nurse?” asked Tom. 
my, lying flaton his back, with bis leg cut 
of, Butbe boped to have a wooden one 
soon, 80 the doctors said, 

“Why, it’s all green-iike,’’ replied the 
little girl, with her bead plastered up from 
atearful burn. “I've been there once in 
avan. There were swings and merry-go- 
rounda, and buns and milk.”’ 

“Ay, and Howers, too, I've heard tell,” 
put in someone elas, “Nowers as don't be- 
long to no one flowers as anyone may 
plok —(Giod's flowera, teacher sald, 

“Oh, mv!’ returned ‘Tommy. ‘That 
must be tine; only it would take a loto’ 
rooning about, and the doctors saya I’)! 
never run about no more,” 

“Nurse”? putin a fresh voles, ‘nave you 
ever seen the sea—the sea where the ships 
go, where you watch ‘em a-sailin’ anda 
gailin’ away down the river from the em- 
bankment?”’ 

‘Oh, you; I've seen the sea,’ 
nuree, “) epent iny last holiday there, 

“Has no one ever seen the sea?’’ asked a 
lady, one of the visitors who cae regular- 
ly tothe hospital, 

She had been telling astory to Tominy, 
and had just finished It when the above 
taik began. 

But no one answered “Yea.”’ Noone bad 
seen the wea, In fact, no one, except Susie, 
who had asked about where the ships 
went to, had even seeined lo bave thought 
about it. 

Downatthe Dunhead Cove the spring 
sunshine shone brightly too, and it shone 
on a bury scene, 

No white wan faces there. livery one 
was tanned a healthy red, from being out 
of doors all day, in all sorts of winds and 
weather, 

The tishermen were getting their boats 
ready, fitting them out, repairing them for 
the season, for the mackerel were coming 
in. 

The women were busy mending the neta, 
and even the children were occupied in 
getting oulshrimnp nets, and monding bas. 
kets or went cockle-hunting in the sand, 

Then, when the tide went out, leaving 
inviting looking pool# along the shore, it 
was warin enough to paddle, 

What fun wasin store now during the 
wartn months for the children at Dunhead 
Covel 

But one day quite a new excitement hap- 
pened, A stranger caine down to the Cove, 
and walked about, in and out of the houses, 
making inquiries, 

A stranger was agreat rarity at Dunhead, 
and the lady was followed about by a crowd 
of open-mouthed children, She spoke 
kindly to them, and pattod their rosy 
cheeks, #o different from any she was in 
the habit of seeing, for Fhe wasthe lady 
whom we saw visiting the children’s hos- 
pital, 

She went away, but not before she had 
agreed to hire Widow Blake's cottage and 
the empty one next door, 

She wentaway, bulthe excitement had, 
as it were, only begun, Carts came, bring- 
ing furniture to the cottages, so many bed- 
ate aca, 

“Who were coming?” asked the children 
of each other, ‘*Who werethese visitors to 
be?’ 

And the lastthing that caine was a wicker 
wheel chair, too large fora baby, and too 
sinall fora man. It puzzled the children 
of the Cove imuinensely, for they had hardly 
ever seen a péerauibulator, 


|: FE autumn aunsbine peeped in cheer- 


‘replied the 


Then, last of all, cane the visitors, and 
the lady prought thet, And who do you 
think they were? Wiy, none other than 
the children froin the hospital, 

Phere was Tomy, just getting used to his 
wooden ley, and able to tmsanaye his 
crutches, There was the burntchild, Kitty, 
her face nearly well but for its dreadful 
sear; little Susiefand twany others, 

And you should bave heard the frantic 
abouts of delight when the farmer's cart 
that brought toem turned the corner of the 
bill into the road which led down into the 
Cove, and the children caugnot their first 
Hightof the sea, 

The lady who brought them amiled quiet- 
lyto herself, It was the beat Thank you"’ 
ehecould have had, 

Susie was so tired with her journey, for 
Boe Was aiill very weak, that she slept late 
nextiporning. 

When she awoke the sun was shining 
brightly, and though all was very still, 
there was a gentile murmur in theair, the 
like of which ebhe had never heard before. 

Ouand on it went, and never st pped, 
Susie lay and listened a mioment, and then 
suddenly reiuemberead what it must bea — 
the sea, of course, 

Tee children hurried 


fast—that is Lo may, they ! ed as much as 
they could, but some w every @ felt 
hungrier than they had done the ty 
And then what rict nilk «w 

bread and buiter ha 
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THE SATURDAY 


children spread themselves over the sands, 
running and shouting, here and there stop- 
pingto pick up sbelis orsome wonderful 
treasure, digging, rolling, playing with the 
water, 

Susie wandered on by herself, She was 
naturally ratber a dreamy solitary child, 
and at last, tired out, for the sand was heavy 
walking, she sat down, ber Lasket balf 
fiiled with sheila by ber side, anc looked at 
the sea, 

So this was the great, wide, wonderful 
soa aDOUt Which she had wondered #o long, 
and which she had #0 wished, so longed to 
nee, 

How mysterious it seemed, stretching far 
away, Susie knew not where, till it met the 
any. 

Little wavelets came and danced at her 
feet as If laughing to ber. Sea-guils flew 
about over sea and shore, and, aa Susie sat 
a very sull,a bevy of little sand-pipers 
hopped about on the edge near her, un- 
afraid, What a wonderful beautiful new 
world it seemed to ber, 

Suddenly #he awoke sharply out of ber 
dream, A little wave came and splasbed 
right up to her very feet. Susie jumped up 
frightened and looked round, here was 
ahie? 

All around was water; the tide bad come 
up and completely surrounded the low 
point of sand on to which 8.6 vad wan- 
dered, 

\ horrible fear seized Susie—suppose it 
should come up and cover it altogether, 
Sbe ran about, up and down, dreadfully 
frightened, and not knowing what to do, 

\t one tine she thought sue would take 
of? ber shoes and stockings and wade across 
tothe land, But the water looked deep and 
she was frightened, 

In her despair she sat down again and 
burst into tears, expecting to be drowned, 
and heartily wishing herself back in the 
city, and feeling sorry she had ever come 
near this beautiful, treacherous #ea, 

“Hii, there! Hi—il’’ 

A voice madeher look up. Round the 
corner of the point had come a little boat, 
and in the boat, sat 4 sailor-boy with a blue 
jersey calling to her, Susie jumped up and 
waved her hat frantically. 

‘To her intense joy the boy saw hersignal, 
The boat caine nearer and nearer and then 
it stopped, NSusie’s heart sank. She was 
not going to be saved after ail, 

But no; it was allright. The boy took 
off his shoes, and waded through the rising 
tide to the place where Susie stood, 

“You be one o’ the tewn children, I sup- 
pose?” he asked rather ecornfully. ‘Well, 
it be a good thing for you I chanced to 
come round the point when I did.”’ 

So saying, be picked up the little girl in 
his arins, She, between fear and joy began 
to ery again, hiding her face on his rough 
jer wy. 

He splashed through the 60a again to the J 
boat, and popped ber in, 

“On! T aim glad,” said Susie, drying her 
eyes, “You're a good boy, What's your 
name!’’ 

“Jim,’’ he replied. ‘Now ait still, and 
I?ll soon take you round into the Cove,” 

I do not know who wasthe more de- 
lighted—Susie, when she found herself 
once more at Widow Blake’s cottage, or the 
lady to see Jim bring her back. NSne had 
been very much alarmed at finding one of 
her charges missing. 

Susie Was none the worse for ber adven- 
ture, Inthe fine airof Dunhead Cove her 
cheeks #800n grew rosy and her limbs 
strong; 80 that when she went back to 
London, very loth to leave, her mother 
declared she hardly knew her. 

It was one disinal, foggy autumn day, 
some months later, that Susie, who had 
been sent on an errand by her mother, 
found herself waiting at the corner of the 
street fora chance of crossing among the 
stream Ol velicles, 

Suddenly in front of her dashed a sailor 
lad in his jersey. But he had not chosen 
his time well, and before her very eyes be 
was knocked down by a cab, hitting his 
head heavily against the kerb-stone, 

When the police picked bim up he 
seemed stunned, and lay motionless, 

“Call a cab, Bill,” said the policeman; 
‘weitust put him inand take bim to the 
orspitel.” 

suta little girl rushed up to them, 

“Ob! please, Mr, Policeman, it's Jim, as 
saved ine from getting drowned, Let me 
take him home; mother will see to bim,’’ 

As shespoke Jim opened bis eyes, and 
stniled a recognition to her, 

“Why, if it ain't the litle elty girl!’ 

Thus the poor tisher lad, helpless in the 
vast whirl of city life, found friends and 
help in Susie’s parents; and under their 
kind caré he soon recovered, 

—_>_ - - 


A Frew FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. — 
Shak#*peare gives us wore failiar 
maxims than anv other author. To bim 
we owe, “All is not gold that giitters,’’ 
“They laugh that win,’’ ‘Make a virtue of 
necessity,’’ ‘Screw your courage to the 
aticking place’ (not point), This is the 
short and long of it,’’ ‘Comparisons are 
odorous,” “As merry asthe day is long,’’ 








ver their break. | 


“A Daniel come to judgment,” “Frailty, 
; thy name is woman,” and @& host of 
others, 

Washington Irving gives “The almighty 
dotlar.” 

Thouas Tusser, a writer of the sixteenth 
century, gives us ‘*Belter late thau pever,’’ 
‘The stone that 


“look ere you leap,’ and 





EVENING POST. | 


then was the tug of war” came from 
Nathaniel Lee. “Of two evils I have 
chosen the least,’ and ‘The end must 
justify the means,’’ are from Matthew 
Prior, 

Cowper gives us “Variety is the very 
apice of life,’ and ‘*‘Not tmnuch the worse 
for wear.”’ 

“Man proposes, but (iod dis poses,’’ carne 
from Thomas a Kempis, 

Christopher Marlowe gave forth the 
invitation so often repeated by his brothers 
in a lews public way, ‘Love ine little, love 
me long.”’ 

KE iward Coke was of the opinion that 
“A iwan’s house is bis castle.” 

To Milton we owe “The Paradise of 
foois,”” “A wilderness of sweets,’? and 
“Moping melancholy and moonstruck 
madness,’’ 

Kdward Young tells us ‘Death loves a 
shining mark,’’ and “A fool at forty is a 
fool indeed,” 

From Bacon comes ‘Knowledge is 
power,”’ 

Thomas Southerne reminds us that 
“Pity’s akin to love;’’ wreile Swift thought 
that “Bread is the staff of Iie,’ 
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THE CAPTAINS TELESCOPE, 


BY Db. KER, 





about to sail for Australia, and her 

master, Captain Guaskett, was dining 
with her owner, Mr. Graham, who had in- 
vited several friends to meet him, wishing 
to make his last meal on land as pleasant 
as possible. 

When the dinner had gone out and the 
dessert had come in,—a little rosy-cheeked 
girl with long fuir bair—the merchant’s only 
child and his special pet—came tripping 
into the room with @ long ship-telescope 
in her hand, 

She went round the table with a very 
earnest look on her fresh little face (as if 
charged with some business of vast im- 
portance), and walked straight up to the 
captain, 

“Captain Gaskett, here’s a telescope for 
you, and | hope it’ll do you a great deal of 
good and knock down all your enemies!’ 

A yeneral laugh followed this original 
“presentation speech,’? and one of the 
guests calied out— 

“Why, Lizzie, do you think Captain 
Gaskett’s going to board the tirst ship he 
meets with that telescope in bis hand, and 
knock all the crew into the sea with it? 
He’d be hanged for a pirate it ne did that, 
you know, and that would never do,” 
Poor Lizzie’s face fell as she saw that 
everyone was laughing at her, and her 
large blue eyes filled with tears, 

“Never mind, my little lass,’’ said the 
captain soothingly, as he stroked the 
golden curls with his strong brown hands. 
“It’s avery nice telescope, and when I’m 
far away from home I’)l think of the kind 
little girl who gaye it to me every tine | 
use it,’’ 

Captain Gaskett might perhaps have 
Inade & more elegant speech in acknow- 
ledgiment of the gift, but he could hardly 
have made a better one for his purpose, 

Lizzie’s tearful face brightened at once; 
but neither she, nor the captain himself, 
nor indeed anyone else, could have 
wuessed in what a very strange way that 
telescope was to be of use to him before 
long. , 

The voyage upon which the worthy cap- 
tain was now starting was the most trying 
one that he had ever made, 

Hitherto be had been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in all bis trips to Australia, and 
when he went on board his Bhip to sail 
upon afresh voyage he did 80 a8 yleefully 
as a schoolboy going home for the 
holidays. 

But on this voyage he was restless and 
anxious, and certainly not without good 
reason; for it was the time when gold bad 
just been discovered in Australia, and 
everybody was wild to get to the gold- 
diggings and make a fortune at once. 

Now the captain felt pretty certain that 
as s00n a8 he got to Melbourne his men 
would contrive to slip ashore somehow, 
and be off totry their fortune as gold- 
diggers, Jeaving him to get bis ship home 
again the best way be could; and as for any 
chance of tinding fresh seamen to fill their 
places, it was not very likely thatthe offer 
of a few dollars a month would tempt men 
who wore expecting to make thousands of 
dollars a single day. So», altogether, poor 
Captain Gaskett really nad some cause to 
feel uncomfortable, 

However, all went well with bim till 
within two days’ sail of the Australian 
coast, when a heavy gale caught the poor 
old snip, Atnashing ber bulwarks, beating 
in one side of her deck-bouse, carrying 
away three of her quarter-boats, and dam- 
aging three more, #o thatonly two were 
left fit for use, 

Worse still, the first officer was knocked 
down and badly burt, and as the third ofti- 
cer happened to be ill at the time the cap- 
taIn and s@cond officer had todo ali the 
work, 

When they reached Melbourne the sail- 
ore (48 the captain had expected) began to 
look Out for an opportunity of de-erting 
the sbip; but he and bia second officer 
watched them so closely that for the tirst 
three days they never got the Sligbtest 
chance, 


|=: good ship ‘Carpentaria’ was just 


On the fourth day, bowever, the second 
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already ten yards away from the ship’s side 
and making for the shore! 

What was to be done? The deserters 
were beyond the reach ofanything but a 
bullet, and Captain Gaskett had neither 
gun nor pistol on board. 

For a moment he stood motionles, quite 
at loss what to do; and then he made one 
spring to the long telescope which little 
Lizzie had given him, and, leveling it over 
the bulwarks like a musket, roared at the 
full pitch of his mighty voice: 

“Come back this moment, you skulking 
runaways, or I'll send a charge of shot 
among you! Come back, d’ye bear? I 
won't tell you twice!’”’ 

So like a gun did the telescope look in 
that dim light, and so stern and threatening 
was Captain Gaskett’s tone, that the sailors 
were completely cowed, and rowed back to 
the ship without a word, 

And when the captain told the story at 
Mr. Grabam’s dinner-table at home three 
months later, littie Lizzie was greatly 
delighted to find that she had spoken truly, 
and that Captain Gaskett had won a kind 
of victory with the telescope she gave hiin, 
after all. 

——an eae ——-——t—“i‘—~—S— 

REASON OR INSTINCT?—A few years since 
some boys, in flying a kite, dropped it acci- 
dently over a telegraph wire, whence tie 
string fell down several feet in the mid air, 
A female sparrow coveted the string to 
weave into her nest. She pecked at it, on 
the wing, several times unsuccessful and 
at last succeded in getting one foot and leg 
entangled, 

It proved to bea painful and precarious 
position. In vain she fluttered and tried to 
escape, Her calls were soon answered by 
nearly a hundred sparrows which sat in 
rows chirping, occasionally fiying down to 
the imprisoned bird near enough to under- 
stand the situation, 

At length, as if by preconcerted agree- 
ment, they started ina circle around the 
fettered bird; each bird with the certainty 
of a weil-aimed arrow nipped the string 
with its bill. 

Finally the string parted suddenly; the 
prisoner nearly touched the ground before 
she recovered herself from the fall. She 
tlew to an adjoining building where her 
inmates and herself soon loosened the ob- 
noxious string, and she flew with it to ber 
nest, 

Several hundred men and boys stood aa- 
miring witnesses of the untrained per- 
formances of these so-called mischievous 
birds. Suygestions of instinct, reason, per- 
severance, etc., fell from adiniring lips; but 
the question, ‘*Was it reason?’’ remained 
unanswered by those who allow to men 
only this high prerogative, As he is only 
concerned with facts, it is not the writer's 
province to answer that question, 

DD ee 

First ATTEMPTs.—‘‘it will do,” isa very 
bad saying. What costs little labor sel- 
dom deserves much praise. If we acquire 
the habit of thinking that performances 
are already well enough, while we have the 
power of making them still better, we shall 
gradually bestow less and less pains, and 
still content ourselves with their execu- 
tion. 

The sheet of paper is still extant on which 
Ariosto wrote an octave, describing a teim- 
pest in sixteen different ways, and it was 
the last which was preferred, Tasso found 
rhymes, with great difficulty. Yet these 
were men of great genius, 

Who, with such examples before them, 
ouyhtto be contented with first efforts? It 
will generally be found that what is called 
genius may be resolved intoa union of @ 
stroug taste jfor some particular study or 
art, with great industry in mastering it. 
The professor rarely says ofa bad perfor- 
mance, “It will do.” 

We have seen an easel with the motto 
“Try again’? on it, which perbaps shamed 
its Owner out of laziness and despondency; 
and the saine motto is carried byjmost geni- 
uses in their hearta, We all know how 
thankless are the services of those who 
carry the principle “It will do” into their 
familiar intercourse with others; how nig- 
gardly is the kindness which it promotes— 
how scant the good offices which it sanc- 
tions, 

— «— —_~ 

SEEKING ADVICE.—Don’t seek advice 
In love-affairs fromm an old maid who has 
been crossed in love, a bachelor who has 
been jilted, a woman who married her 
husband's pocket book, or a man who hap- 
pens to be henpecked., Don't contide in 
your girl friends; to keep a secret in a 
love-attair would killthem. Don’t consult 
your minister; he’ll have the tnarriage-tee 
in view. If vou go to your family physi- 
cian, be will say your liver is affected in 
plecs of your heart, If you must get in- 
structions from somebody, why not ask 
your motber how she used to manage 
things with your father? True love didu t 
run any smoother in old times than it does 
to-day, and since she knows bow itis her- 
self, we can’t think, just now, of any better 
way to advise you. 

- —_> —  -:—‘—O- 

LADY NURSiS.—Speaking of volunteer 
lady nurses in the time of war, @ soldier 
Says; “Some of the nurses are wise, and 
s0ine foolish; some few careless; inost over- 
anxious that their patients should eat— 
should rouse themselves when lethargic, 
and sieen when inclined to look about and 
all of one mind that the patient should be 


; constantly bathed with water or with ascent, 


‘Poor fellow!” one lady was heard to say, 
while tears f comm passi a 8tood in her eyes, 
or fellow you are suffering! It will re- 
eve you if l wash your tace.”’ The yi y 
w sald not 1 int a rs acl 
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THE KING'S FOOL. 





The king one day, in generous mood, 
resented to his fool 

A cap of wondrous beouty rare, 
Kut first laid down this rule 


When you can find a greater fool 
Than thou, (? clown, ’* be said, 

‘Present him with my compliments, 
And place this on his head,’ 


The king was taken Ill one day, 
And feeling death was near, 
He sent a summons for his fool, 

Who quickly did appear. 


**I’m going on a journey soon, 
From which L’Ul ne’er return,** 
‘The King sald, speaking low and sad; 

**The way I’ve yet to learn.’ 


‘Then you've no preparation made 
In all these years, UO king?’ 

The fool said, wond'ring, to his lord; 
**Now give me leave to bring 


‘An article which you once gave 
To me, In gracious mood, 

With words to tind a greater fool; 
Now, pray don’t call me rude; 


"I’ve sought, indeed, but never found 
Till now a greater clown; 
This cap becomes your Majesty 
Far more than does your crown,’’ 
— ee we 


OF THE ALPHABET. 





It is by no means improbable that some 
of our readers on giancing at the above ti- 
tle may be tempted to exclaim, ‘‘The Al- 
phabet! What can there possibly be to 
say about that?’ 

At first sight, we grant, the subject does 
not promise to be an interesting one, nor 
tu offer a very wide field for profitable con. 
sidera'ion. And yet nothing can be farther 
f@om the truth. 

To begin at the beginning, with the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. It must be re- 
membered that these quaint symbols were 
not an alphabet in our sense of the wor. 
All of them originally were meant to repre- 
sent not sounds, but things or ideas. 

The picture of a sail meant air, breath, 
the winds. ‘The figure of a sharp-pointed 
knife stood, in{the proper connections, tor 
to cut, to prick, to kill, to whet. 

But by degrees some of the hieroglyphs 
came to stand simply for sounds ; they be- 
came what are called phonograms. 

There seem to have been as many as four 
hundred phonograms, some of which stood 
for the sounds of entire words, others for 
the sounds of sy!lables, while some torty- 
five of them stood for still simpler sounds, 
and so had nearly an alphabetic value. 

Ata very early period, the Pheenicians, 
& great trading people, came from Tyre 
and Sidon, and had settlements in Egypt. 
Keenly alive to the value of written 
records, they managed to secure the 
advantages ofthe Egyptian writing with- 
out its tediousness and cumbrances ; and ot 
the enormous number of Egyptian signs 
they employed in & changed form only as 
many as they found necessary to express 
the sounds of their own language which 
was much the same as that of the Jews. 

They lett the hieroglyphs for ideas and 
those tor words and for syllables alone ; 
and out of the forty-five alphabetic symbols 
selected twenty-one of the most suitable. 

To these twenty-one they probably added 
another of their own invention; and had 
now, for the first time in the history of the 
world, 4 single simp‘e alphabet. 

From this alphabet are derived not merely 
that which we all use, but all the alphabets 
of the world, directly or indirectly. 

The Greeks believed that they learnt their 
letters from a Phcenician called Cadmus. 
That they gotthem trom the Pheenicians 
with whom they traded, is certain. 

The Greek colonists who settled in Italy 
took a form of their alphabet with them, 
and this the Romans borrowed. And trom 
the Romans the nations of the greater part 
of modern Europe and America have 
obtained the alphabet now used by them. 

We have not yet explained the word 
alphabet. The Egyptian hieroglyph which, 
when taken with alphabetic value, cor- 
respond to A, was a picture of an eagie 
with beak and claws complete, and was 
called ‘‘Ahom,’’ the Egyptian word tor 
eagle. 





That corresponeing to our B was the | 
picture of @ crane, very graphically drawn 
The Phoenicians slightly changed their A 

wever, from the drawing ot the ea 
and making a kind of triangle with points 
projecting, called it ‘‘Aleph’’ the Phenician 


word for ox. Perhaps they saw in the | 


THE SATURDAY 


————— —— 


symbol as they made it a resemblance to 


the head and horns of an ox. 

The word ‘‘Aleph’’ in Greek became 
‘* Alpha ’’ (a word that has no meaning in 
Greek), and ‘ Beth’’—‘‘house’’ in 
Phcoenician—was made ‘ Beta,’’ also quite 
unmeaning to Greek ears ; and so the noble 
name ot alphabet is a contracted form of 
** Alpha-beta,’’ Greek corruptions of 
**Aleph-beth,’” Pheenician and Hebrew 
words tor *‘ox’’ and ‘‘ house.’’ 

However this may be, we yet owe a 
heavier debt of gratitude than we can 
easily realise to the Romans, who passed on 
the obligation trom Greek colonists, they 
from Phoenician trading sailors, and they 
from Egyptian priests of a time long prior 
to the Ilebrew exodus. 

And if the letters have seen various 
forms, it is no less true that the mode of 
writing has varied considerably. 

At one time the scribe wrote in vertical 
columns, from the top of the page to the 
bottom, as is the custom in China and 
Japan to-day ; at other times he wrote from 
right to left, a method adopted in the very 
early Greek inscriptions ; at other times, 
again, in the style technically known as 
**boustrophedon,’”’ that is, in the manner 
of an ox ploughing furrows in a field, 
beginning a fresh line on the same side on 
which the last left off; and floally, some- 
times he wrote trom left to right, as we do 
now, each line commeucing immediately 
beneath its predecessor. 

It is a far cry from the sands of Gizeh to 
Philadelphia; but if King Cheops, who 
built the Great Pyramid, were now to be 
shown a page of the Post, he would 
actually see, though he would probably 
fail to recognise in the letters before him, 
the descendants of those pictorial hierog- 
lyphs that were in common use in his day. 
—_ > 

THe command about bearing one 
another’s burdens is to be obeyed by 
imagining ourselves in others’ circum- 
stances, just as, before we blame atraveller 
for going slowly, we ought to lift his load, 
to see how fast and how far he ought to 
travel under such a weight. ‘We shall find 
one Christian, for instance, who has been 
brought up without any religious advan- 
tages. How absurd it would be to expect 
from him equal progress with one who uad 
had Divine truth instilled into his heart 
from childhood | Another has obstacles in 
his way from the opposition of kis tamily 
to all religion, and these form a hindrance 
of the power of which they can hardly 
conceive, who live in households where 
God is feared. Others, again, have strong 
passions and tempers which remained un- 
governed for many a year before they 
became Christians, or evil habits which 
have long been uuchecked, and it is not in 
reason to suppose that they will not have 
more to encounter than such as are 
naturally amiable and have ever been kept 
from gross indulgences. 
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Brains of Bold, 


Nothing costs so much as what is given 
us. 

No man knows the weight of another's 
burden 

Heisexempt from failures that makes 
no efforts. 

Faith is the flame that lifts the sacrifice 
Lo heaven. 

Reprove thy friend privately; commend 
him publiely, 

All exact knowledge depends upon exact 
Measurement, 

Repentance is heart’s sorrow, with a 
clear illte ensuing. 

If you seek for a taultless friend you will 
be friendiess all your life, 

He who waits todo @ great deal of good 
at ounce, will never do any. 

When you receive a kindness, remember 
It; when you do one lorget it. 

Late repentance is seldom true, but true 
repentance is never too late, 

No man can answer tor his own valor or 

vsurage, Lill be has been In danger. 

There is no right faith in believing what 
ig true, unless we believe it because It is true, 

In great cities the absent are already 
lead : and the dead as lif they had never beer 

itepentance, without amendment, ia like 


ally pum mY me w the leak 





EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 


Grumbling is food of little nourishment. 


Naver expose your disappointment to the 
the worid, 

Mme. Berndardt’s latest pet is a big 
wreen lizard, 

Mrs. M. Thomas is practical shoemaker 
at Camas, Idaho. 

New York ladies wear flowers in the 
street all the year, 

The most manifest sign of wisdom is 
continued cheerfulness, 

The inconvenience or the beauty of the 
blush, which is the greater’? 

Never revrt a sharp or angry word. It 
is the second word that makes the quarrel, 

Among the recently imported novelties 
in Jewelry ta a tiny gold watch in fan shape, 

Queen Victoria's lately deceased house 
keeper, Mra, Towhaim, left a fortune of >), ovo, 

At the banque: to Kaiser William at the 
Viennese court the ladies all kept their gloves on, 

Sarah Norcross began work in & cotton 
factory in Lowell, Mass,, in ists, aud iy there now, 

Fruit stains On White goods may be re 
moved by pouring boiling water directiy over the 
spot. 

The most delicate and the most sensible 
of all pleasures consists In promoting the pleasure 
of others, 

Love is the summary, the lile, the in 
spiration of every good, the source and substance of 
evlernal joy. 

The Jast 95 babies born in Vancebury, 
Ky., are all giris, and everybody ts pazzied by the 
phenomenon, 

There is only a distinction without a dif- 
ference between an auburno-halred sweetheart and «a 
red-headed wife, 

Ladies’ mantles are to be of tuch im- 
mense length and enveloping powers thatthe figure 
will be practically lost. 

Miss Cronger: ‘I’m sure, dear, she 
talked scandal the whole time she stayed,’ Mins 
Lovelock: **Not to herself, dear, | presume." 

Tne bold defiance of a woman is the cer- 
tain sign of her shame; when che has once ceased to 
biush it is because she has too much to blush for. 

The cheeriest person we saw to day, 
sayea Kansas paper, was a bright-eyed girl who goes 
around the world on acruteh earolag her own live 
ing. 

Whilst you are on earth enjoy the good 
things that are here (to that end were they given), 
and be not melancholy and wish yourself to 
heaven, 

To cure a woman of stammering ask her 
what she thinks of the girl her busbaod came near 
wetting engaged toa couple of years before she mar 
ried him, 

There is no change in the fashion of 
wedding cake, It is as black and heavy as usual, 
and guaranteed tu produce the same distressing 
dreams, 

mouse jewelry is the latest caprice in 
the eccentric jewelry business, angles, rings for 
ear or foger, plus aod pendants are decorated with 
a skilfully-modelled little animal, 

For cleaning brass use a thin paste of 
plate powder, two tablespoonfuls of vineyar, four 
tablespoontfuls of aleohol Hub with a plece of 
flannel; polish with chamois, 


It ill becomes the gir! of the period to 
adopt the “‘superciilous stare’? when she ls g.aong 
people she does not know, but who offen kuow all 
about her, and thus have the advautaye, 


Even a hen that misses a couple of her 
chicks Is not such a beautifally true pleture of furry 
and worry a¢ a woman looking for her gloves when 
she is otherwise all ready to go forth on a calling 
tour. 


A contemporary wants to know in what 


age women have been held in the bhilmtiece esteen 
Well, anywhere from the age of to 4 I 

a good deal on the woman, thoug fiere hae 
very estimable and attractive women at 


Servant, to widow only recently be 


reaved: ‘'There isan old ‘thes man at the ree 
mum, what wants to know ave } Pan any ‘ 

off garments to eel?’ Witow, with a burst of 
wrief: “*Ah, no, Bridget, not now, not now ell 


him to call a few days later, 


“You would be sorry to lose your sister 


wouldn't you, Johnny’** asked the tor vue 
ively tothe little boy who was entertaining him! 
the drawing-room, ‘“‘Nope,’“ replied Joha ' I 
guess Leould stand it, Mr. Hankinson. Maw ‘ 
I've got to wear short pants Ull after lrene's mar 
ried,’ 


When # woman makes up her mind to 


attend a bargain sale she will pet there Late 
acity avenue seven women left even baby ear 
riages andsix bablesallin &® row outside of a atore 
while they weutinto gave money ino buytng tape 
spool thread, halr-pins and other hecessarte f life 


ata discount. 


Oregon has a Woman mail carrier. Her 


name is Miss Minole Weetman, andehecart 
Sam’s mall from the head of navivati 1 Slusiaw 
river, overthe Coast Kang vi ital 
Postoftiice Station, w fn i ‘ f Kup ( 
ler route | hive Ong x ' ‘ 

P a lay ‘ 1 ‘ 
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FAasculinities. 


Emperor William smokes cigarettes. 

Be ashamed of nothing but your own 
errors, 

Sheakespeare spelled his name in 43 dif- 
ferent ways. 

Sensible opinions—Those which coincide 
with our own, 

We make way for the man who boldly 
pushes past us, 

Let the business of others alone and at- 
tend to your own 

Beware of & man who seems to doubt 
your married happiness, 

True happiness is cheap, did we apply to 
the right merchant tor it, 

Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 
others to talk as they will, 

Be civil and obliging to all; it costs 
nothing and is worth much, 

It men would consider the end of sin 
they would shun the begloning of it, 


Remember that, valuable as is the gilt of 


peech, silence is often nore valuable, 
The difficult part of good temper con- 
sista in forbearance and accommodation to the IHl- 


humor of others 


Do not expect too much from others, but 
forbear and forgive, as you desire forbearance and 


forgiveness yoursell, 


It we are in doubt what to do, itis a 


good rule to ask ourselves what we shall wish on the 
morrow that we had done 

Ilurry and worry, which usually go to 
pether, colm more lives and deatroy more happloess 


than any amouut of systematic labor, 


An empty kettle never leaks; and many 
aman obtalos a reputation for virtue simply be- 
cause he has never been exposed lo Lemptation, 


I shall add to my list ss the enghth deadly 
sin, that of anxtety of mind, and resolve not to be 
piloting and miserable wheoa To ought to be grateful 
and happy. 

A prize at a rifle competition among the 
volunteers of Maldon, kowland, was a tady's gold 
wedding rlog, wiih the additional ‘‘yuarautee of @ 


free marriage fee, 


In Durham, Engiand, on Easter Mon. 
day, the men claim silll the privilege of taktag off 
the women’s shoes, the women retallating on the 


following Tuesday, 


“How besutitully your wife always 
dresses!’’ sald one wentieoman to another, ‘'Y es," 
sighed the husband, “I only wish she'd dress my 
dinver half as well." 


Much as worthy friends add to the hap 
piness and value of life, we must In the main de- 
pend on ourselves, aud everyone ta his own best 
friend or woral enemy, 

That the writer of # communication to 
the editorts ashamed to attach ila name le proof that 
he bimeelf does not think very tightly of it. How, 
then, can he expect others lo & 

Learn to be pleased with everything. 
With wealth so far aett nakes us benefielal to oth- 
ere; with poverty for not having much to care for, 
and with obscurity for belug unenvied, 


No one can take less pains than to ho'd 


histonwue., Hearimoch, and speak little; tor the 
tongue le the tostrument of the greatest good and 
iv wreatestevil that ls done ta the world 


Atlection can withstand very severe 


torme of rigor, but notalong polar frost of down. 
right indifference, Love will subsist on wonder- 
fully tittle hope, bul not allogether without tt, 


Be not diverted from your duty by any 


idle reflection the world may make upon you; 
thelr censur are not it your power, aud conse- 
quently should not be any part of Yur ov cern, 


Hle who with strong passions remains 


chaste—he who, keenly sensitive, with manly power 
ol indignation ta him, can yelreetratn bimeelf and 
forgive—Lhese are strong me apiritual heroes 
Miss Spinster Kt 4! - Mr Oldboy, you 
4 ¥ vi ne . | 
I da . » w, because 
ar ‘ vf cu fu year 
A man's want of beauty is of amall ac 
sui a jue 
" afl 4 
a lwiial in an , ila a Womat } ve 


The tollowiny consolation waa recently 


a wiithiwer'’e * “(ean wees 7 
why mon t ‘ { vur ‘ arte mother? De 
another year wors by yu lkely have an 


The late Prince Ne, hwarzenberg, whose 


al alea we weenormous a8 lo be called the 
warse ry Faunpire ta fortune of Ge, (0, Om), 
from w ha Hoot FO) was te yueataed to the poor 

Vie a Tlale was , © chatllable be- 


Count Tolatoi, the ussian novelist, was 


Sx ioya ra , y piace engaged ty 
’ - tlage f one of bis tenants. The 
Riceiet aaa os P . nm @iarge tub, inlo which 
e asa a 4 ‘a * the ¢ t 

laughter was spinning string for binding straw to 


A novel advertising scheme was lately 


a ” aker a lea 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

In John Winter,” the famous English 
author Edward Gaarett bas written an un- 
usually powertul work It iathe tale of a 
prodigal lite, atrong in ite pictures of the 
work Of passions, good and bad, forceetul in 
the lessons it t aches with such skilfully 
arranged interest, and withal made beau- 
tifuland tender if somewhat sad, by the 
her i¢ lite sacrificing pationce and loveocta 
noble woman Whether read only as a 
novel, or tor something better and deeper, 
itis atale that is inter sting, and is healthy 
for both head and heart Dodd, Mead & 
Co., publishers, New York, For sale by 
Lippincott 


The season for holiday books is now in 
full swing, and the spec'mens being turned 
Out by some of the leading pub ishing 
houses, are veritable geuis of art. No firm 
In the tra © has done better in this respect 
than K.P. Dutton & Co, 31 W. 23rd St, 
New York. Their p oductions in variety, 
class and adaptation to «ail tastes ana 
prices this year is far beyond even their 
pastefloria Ainoog their notable works 
is: OP ward: A Text Book for Every Day 
in the Week," mate upot appropriate poet 
ical keectTIOns and beautiful eolored thhus- 
trations in oll and water colors on each of 
lite thirty pages Price LO cents, Another 
of their works ia A Snow KBaby, Merry 
hhvenes for Piesasant Tinies,"’ hry (4, © 


’ 


Hinyvhamn, diflerentin atyvie, a«the tithe in 


diceat #, butin ite beautiful pictures equal 


t the ftlemt raw trend, ree 50 cents, * Fa 
mniliar Roiyvines from Mother Choose, with 
Now Pictures," hy (‘hoster Loomin, in 
another ot their creditable holiday produc 
tions Mother (:008e In #« thousand SLApON 
Is mOnovel y, and this fact only makes tre 
woniter wreater that the art nt and pup 
Disher bave succesded in turning out such 
a good selection of the rhymes and suen 
nea, qualntand finely colored pletures t 
make (hem additionally enjoyable, The 


book Isa large quarto of forty eight pres, 
the petures terug all full page. Price $2.00 
Nota word of praise applied to any or al 
of the above is outlol place when given to 
‘Od Father Santa Clau@’ Picture Book,” 
by Ligzie Mack and Robert Ellice Mack 
T e subject isone thatis full of beautiful 
Kuygestions ald the artists om their charm 
ing Ulustrations have inade the nmumerous 
pages fair y speak with life, pleasure and 
happiness Price $150, ‘Tie Heils,’’ by 
bigar Allon Poe, issued by the same house, 
A A BOON DAL Ore ambitious venture 
The tull-page pictures of this well-known 
poem are in prmotolithograph, and full of 
beauty and orivginality. Price 75 cente 
All these borks are for sale by Porter A 
Coates . 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


The November Century begins the thirty 
seventh volumect the mbapgazine; and the 
nuraber is made notable by the beginning 
of s@veral new series, or magazine “fea 
tures.”’ [Phe mostomportan! of these isthe 
first in-ta ment of 7he Century Gallery ot 
Ovd Masters, engraved ty Ff Cole. An 
Ober sertes begun in’ November is Mr. 
Cable's * Strange True Stories of Louisi- 
ana; ©The Roumanee of Doilard,’’ is by 
Mrs Catherwood, tilustrated. “Pietures of 
the Far West,’ «a tull- page engraving, ts 
woven, Among tne lesding oontribu- 
Lions are loteresting instal nents of the life 
ot Lincoln and George Kennan’sa highly 
Puportant papers on the Siberian exile 
MV SLOUL “The Gutlhds of the City of Lon 
don" are described by Noroian Moore and 
profusely illustrated by Joseph Pennell; 
Julia Sebayer ntributes a story entitled 


“Mistaken Premises; Dr. Robinson asks 
“Where was the Place called Calvary: ’ 
Murat Halsteag tus a Paper on ‘Grave 


botte Witnessed ama Revisited,’ accompa 


nied by numero Lluctrations; tor. Ly 
tan Abbot writes of “The New Retoruia 
tion’? There ara some excelient poeums 
Other contrioutionsa imclude “Bird Musie; 
The Loon,” * Matoniy'’s Lil’ Boy,” a negro 
dialect crooning Song, tliustrated, “*Memo- 
randa onthe Civils War’ “Open Letters,” 
ate The Century ¢ New York. 

The November number of Nt. Nieho/as 
Dbevinsahew y ite of t s favorite aga 

ef \ tog p ple | opens with a 

ari K shet f wirl life inthe West, 
written and trated byw Mary Halleck 
boote Mary bk. Wik ns gives the remark 
aioe experience of “Ann Mary ’’ who bad 
two Phatksywis nu Days in one year, and 
from) Octave ‘Thanet there is a thrilting 
Blory it the econciliation bOetween two 


men alleud, and now it was broughitabout 
by the “owt of Peace.’’ Cecil Franklyn 


tells us of t ee suecess of “Little Lord 
Pauntieroy’ as a DP 1) in loouecton,’ and 
Jobo J «a Beewet relates the romantic story 

theetad wit ‘Yue Carving over the 
Sally port on kort ¢ umbous in New 
York tlartar “Groal Japan; the Sunrise 
Kitig mn, and its changes through the 
rey Men of Psos, is the subject of a short 


t 


paper + ida t tHloduett; the ¢xperiences 
of Miranda, w Pepent part of Lhanksgiv 


inw Lay \ ‘A Cellar,’ are described by 
Martha \V tL tite ceock, and “Kiste’s 
luvention’ A sel wmijusting, back-acting, 
harithockh y mb dir IS JuSLILY cel 
brated by (Charlies | ivard Norton. The 
Hianhy olli \ ty Lbis tutber are of 
equal interest, | KR SV erAL Charining 
} li I ius nn 
’ Ww ~ ‘ Kk A preat sm ihe 
i ( ow } ' 


THE SATURDAY 


WHAT DID THE DOG SEE? 





T bas often been said that animals have 
as keen « perception and as quick an 
appreciation as man himeerlt of anything 

out of the usual order of things, Or partak- 
ing in any way ota perternatural character 

Whether the whole anima! creation are 
endowed with this sagacity, it is) imposal 
bie to way, and would be equally imposal- 
ble to prove; but as regards dogs and 
horses at anyrate—i! weare to believe the 
many stories which are related on the very 
best authority —it is certain that those ant. 
mnal4 bave been the first to recognize—aud 
to testify, by their fright and terror, the 
torce of such recognition —that they are in 
the presence of something beyond their 
ken; and the next step is, with true animal 
nagacily, to seek safety in fight, with the 
usual accompaniment of scared looks, and 
dropped taille and ears and drooped head. 

jn the following curious Darrative, 4 
remarkable instance is given of a dog bav- 
ing evidently seen someting, Dot seen by 
either his mester or bis mistress, whieh 
evidently at first caused bim great delight, 
but which, on closer investigation, turned 
out to be empty space, and produced in the 
oog all the signs of abject fear, The pecu- 
liar circumstances ot tbe story, which were 
related to the writer by a triend, whose 
word becan have no reason to doubt, are 
sliuply these: 

A young lady whom we may call Miss 
rauks, was on a visit toa family of bame 
ind position, Colonel and Mrs, Gordon who 
occupied a large mansion in one of the 
home Counties, 

‘They possessed a favorite se'ter, a pet of 
everyoody, but especially of Miss Frauks, 
who was a8 fond of the dog as she ot ber, 
Wuoerever Miss Frauks went, walking, 
driving orriding, Fiora was sure to be close 
at hand. 

And in the drawing-room, the dog would 
sit by Mise Frauke’ side, lay her long white 
nose on the lady’s knee, and look up earn- 
eatly in her face, making that peculiar sort 
of snoring noise in the nose, which pet 
dogs often attempt, either to attract atlen- 
von or lo express love, 

If, however, Fiora was accidently shut 
out ofany room in which Miss rrauks hap- 
pened to be, she would scratch at the door 
and whine and cry ina pitiful manner un- 
til the door was opened, 

Miss I rauks bad been staying with Colo- 
nel and Mrs, Gordon about three or four 
weeks, When she became suddenly ill, and 
determined to return without delay to her 
home in te adjoining county. 

Thither she was removed in an invalid 
carriage; but although she received every 
possible care and attention, she appeared to 
vet no better; her malady was increasing 
daily. 

About a month after Miss Frauks bad 
left Colonel Gordon’s honse, he and his 
wite were one day silting in their morning- 
room, Which looked out upon an exten- 
sive lawn 

The bells of the neighboring village 
church had begun to ring for the usual 
mnatins, the time being a quarter before ten, 
and the colonel and his wite were preparing 
to attend, according to their regular cus- 
tom, when they observed Fiora—who was 
lving apparently asleep close to the open 
yviass doors leading to tue lawn—raise her 
head quickly, and with cocked 6ars and 
straining eyes, look intently down the 
lawn, as if she saw something there which 
attracted her attention. 

All at once she jumped up and bounded 
over the grass, and commenced leaping up 
two or three times, expressing all those 
signs of canine joy usually exhibited on 
meeting, after an absence, some specially 
loved object. 

Ina moment, however, the dog ceased 
her gestures, dropped her tail and head, 
uaAnnesting every sign Ol abject tear, and 
rushed back to the house, into the room, 
and crawled under the sofa, whence neith- 
er calling or coaxing on the partof Mrs, 
Gordon could induce ter to stir. 

About two hours later on in the day, a 
telegram was received by Mrs, Gtordon con- 
taining the sad and unex pected intelligence 
of the death of Miss Frauks ata quarter to 
ten that Inorning. 

It may fairly be asked what coula have 
caused the dog suddenly to start up and 
rush down the lawn with ail the outward 
demonstrations of intense joy usuaily ex- 
hibited on seeing and meeting a loved 
friend? 

Flora, without a doubt must have seen 
something, or fancied she saw something, 
though invisibie to the eyes of man, but 
finding it had no tangible substance, ber 
canine instinct told her that it was unnatu- 
ral and unusual, and hence fear took the 
place of joy, and she sought refuge in 
thight. 

That the object of these tokens of love on 
the part of the dog should have passed to 
her rest tne identical mo.went they were 
exhibited by the faithful and attached 
hiora is a coincidence regarding wh.ch we 
wili not pretend to offer an Opinion. 

=> - > —‘“—S 





Pury love shall chant itaelf its own bean- 
| titudes, after ites own life working, A child. 
| kiss, Seton thy Sighing lips, suall inake 
j} thee glad; @ poor man, #erved by thee, 
| shall make thee rich; a rich wan, helped by 
thee, sball inake thee strong; thou shalt be 
served thyself by very sense of service 


which thou renderest. 


“ - + > - 


Ir you want t cure a cough, use Dr 
the réllaocie remedy 


EVENING POST. | 


SOMETHING OF COMBS. 





has always occupied the attention of 

the human species, even to a more 
parainount degree than dress or any other 
article of personal adorninent, reference 
need only be made to the fact that, just as 
the toys of children, the weapons of sol- 
diers, and the borses of the Chiness, #0 also 
was it anciently the castom to bury with 
the dead the combs that were #0 much cher- 
ished during life. 

Orig nally the Greeks and Romans imi- 
tated the box wood combs of the Egyptians; 
later, however, they made them of ivory, 
which was sometimes gilt; thenceforward, 
down to the Middle Ages, ivory constituted 
the sole material used, 

fut this was not all, The combs of the 
classical ancients were double, about four 
inches long and six inches wide, one ride 
being composed of large, the other of thin 
ehort teeth—exactly resembiing in fact, a 
mnodern simall tooth-comb—while the solid 
centre portion was invariably set off with 
studded and inlaid work, or extravagantly 
carved in bas-reliel, 

The thirteenth century witnessed a 
changé, not only in the quality, but also 
in the form of coinbas; since then it was that 
the custom first arose of wearing combs in 
Lue6 balr insiead of pins, 

Previously combs had been used only for 
adjusting the hair, whico explains why 
gold combs among the ancients, except 
xuch a8 were merely gilt, were quite un- 
known, whereas In inedisval times they 
became quite common, Thus, in the place 
of wood or ivory, Combs of pure gold, e@lab- 
orately set with gems, and having only a 
slight row of teeth, were abundantly dis- 
played, 

There exists not the slightest doubt that 
courbs, properly #0 called, originated with 
the Egyptians, Yet, even among the rudest 
tribes of the earth, sone species of # toothed 
lnstruinent answering the purpose of a 
comb, Or, let us 8urMise, BOIMetiMes Only 
tne fingers must have been passed through 
the hair to prevent it from growing intoa 
knotted, entangled imas3, which would 
otherwise be inevitable. 

Among Savages of the bmp ogy day, also, 
itis noticeabie that the hair is invariably 
arranged in a manner that betrays more or 
less attention, although while pins of every 
deseription, nay be conspicuous, no form 
of cotub is ever actually worn, 

In France, combs attained cheir most elab- 
orate Ktate during tue daysot Louis XVI., 
when bairdressing became raised to an art, 
and tortoiseshell combs, richly inlaid with 
gold and pearls, formed an essential ad- 
junct to thecostume of the Court beauties of 
Versailles, 

The only country where the wearing of 
ecomnbs atthe present day is at all enoour- 
aged amongst ladies is Spain. The late 
Karl of Beaconsfield bas left the following 
lively description of their character, and 
the mode in which they are worn, 

Speaking of the ladies in the land of or- 
Age groves, he says: * They are remarka- 
bie tor the beauty of their hair, Of this 
they are proud, and, indeed, its luxuriance 
is equalled only by the attention they lav- 
ish on ita culture, I have seen a young girl 
of about fourteen whose hair reached to ber 
feet, and was as glossy asthe curl of a Coun- 
tess, 

‘*All day long, even the lowest order was 
brushing, curling and arranging it. A fruit 
woinan has ber hair dressed with as much 
care asthe Duchess of Ossuna, In summer 
they do not wear their mantilla over their 
heads, but show their combs, which are of 
great 817%. 

“The fashion of these combs varies con- 
stantly; every two er three months you 
nay Observe anew form, It is the part of 
the costume of which the woman is most 
proud, The moment that a new comb ap 
pears, @Ven a Servant woman will run to 
the inelter with herold one, and thus at 
the cost of a dollaror two, appear the next 
holiday In the newest style, The combs 
are worn at the back of the head. They are 
tortoiseshe!!, and with the fashionable they 
are white.”’ 

Modern American, English, French and 
German combs, used tor toilet purposes are, 
like the Spanish, tnainly manufactured 
from the shell of the sea-tortoise, often of 
vory, but most of all from indiarubber, 
Vuicanized. 


At an inieresting proof that the toilet 
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EAT REMELY StRANGE,.—The matrimo- 
nial custouis of Certain savage tribes are 
strange in the extreme. Convention re- 
strains a Yoruba wife froin either seeing or 
speaking to her husband if it can be avoided; 
andin the Aleutian Islands husbands and 
wives never interchange @ word, though 
they are permitted to vaze at one another, 

In some of the Fiji Islands it is etiquette 
for husbands and wives never to meet save 
in seeret; andin the African Kingdom of 
Fula wives are 80 bashtul that, for three 
years after marriage, they invariably ap- 
pear velled in the presence of their hus- 
banda, 

Among the Esquimaux a bride 1s always 
dragged by the old women of tke tribe to 
her husband’s house, no matter how will- 
ing she may privately be to go there with- 
out a struge 6 

And among the Hos tribe in India, itis a 
point of hovor, for a bride, immediately 





cruelty and heartiessness, and to remain 
| AWAY frou him until be comes and carries 
| her back by force, The tendency of civili 


rat seeins, after all, t re I ! 


after her boneymoon, to return to ber rela- | 
tions with 4 nade up story of ber husbana’s | 











PLAY-GOING IN IrLay.—I» Italy, we see 
play-going under a new phase. In France, 
piay-going is a recreation; in Germany, it is 
a habit; in Italy, among the upper classes, 
it seems to be a social necessity. The thea- 
tres are at once the clubs and the drawing- 
rooms in Italy. 

In ali the chief cities of the peninsula, but 
more especially at Naplesand Milan, people 
pay their visits, transact their business,and 
mnake their appointments at tbe theatre. 
Italians, asa rule, do not receive much at 
their homes. It is only at Fiorence and 
Genoa that the English cust»me of dinner- 
giving and party-giving prevail to any ex- 
tent. 

Speaking generally, the life which an 
Italian leads within doorsis untidy and un- 
comfortable, Hs bas no notion of enter- 
taining visitors; looks upon his house as a 
shelter against wind and rain, dresses in 
it, sleeps in it, but goes for his enjoyment 
elsewhere, 

At Milan, for instance, every man who 
has fifteen pounds sterling a year, or there- 
abouts to spare, takes a stall at Scala, and 
goes there with unvarying regularity ev ry 
evening. The ladies have boxes, which 
they furnish as they please, sone boxes 
sporting biue curtains, others red, otbers 
yellow, which gives the theatre a gay but 
soinewhat tawdry appearance. If a lady 
boasts inany friends, her box is filled with 
visitors from the beginning of a performance 
to the end, 

Between the acta, her liveried footinan,or 
footmen, hand round ices, fruit, and coftee; 
and at the fallof the curtain she and her 
guests, ten or a dozen in number, wiil often 
sup in the smal! boudoir which is attached 
to the box, 

This is a pleasant way of enjoying the 
theatre; but for married men, whose wives 
have boxes, it isa very expensiyeone, No 
wonder, that after paying the ice bill, the 
ce flee bill, the supper bill,the upbolsterer’s 
bill, and the miltiner’s bill, which the pos- 
scssion of a box entails, an Italian husband 
bas sinall appetite for dinner giving. 


NEW ETIQUETTR FOR CALLERS.—Whe 
you are ushered intoa room, stare aroun 
and @xamine everything that happens to be 
lying about, 

If achiid or dog comes into the room 
while you are waiting, take it on your lap. 
If the child cries thereat, don’t mind it, 
Children should learn to get acquainted 
with strangers, 

If itis near tne dinner hour when you 
call, don’t hurry. Thecook can put the 
dinner in the oven and keep it wari until 
you depart. 

If you carry a cane, twirl it with your 

fingers. Should it fall and smaeh a vase 
or punch a hole in @ picture, you can 
apologize, 
If you happen to be seated near another 
caller, it is quite prone toturn your back 
on the individual, Tt shows you are inde- 
pendent. 

Open the piano and begin to play, whether 
you have any skillor not, In fact, the less 
you know about playing the longer you 
should keep it up. 

Handle all the ornaments and b ic-a-brac 
inthe room. You might take out a knife 
and cut off bits of the furniture a little to 
ascertain whether it be solid mahogany ora 
base imitation. 

Pullout your watch every few minutes 
during conversation to see what time it 
is, 

If you find the rvom too warm, open 
the windows. This gives the caller the 
appearance of feeling perfectly at home. 

if you find the lady of the house about 
to go out, begin some long story. It will 
make her so happy to wait while you tell 
it. 

After you have started to go, sit down 
again as often as you think of something 
more LO Bay. 

A RI 


A VIRTUOUS and well-disposed person is 
like good mwetal—the more he is fired, the 
more he is fined; the nore he is opposed, 
the more he is approved. Wrongs may 
well try him and touch him, but they can- 
not imprint on bim any false stamp. 





Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 5, 1888, 


THERE ISN’'TSUCH ANOTHER( ATH ERING OF DRESS 
Stuffs under any roof in America lhere are stufts 
as fine plenty of lower grades; but there isn’tanother 
Store that keeps the varlety in every grade from 
barely useful to rich, and where prices are so sure to 
be to the lowest nick 

Hiere’s a line of Ladies’ Sultings that will co vo 
measure the whole stock by. Standard goods, Checks, 
sinal! plaids—mostly invisivie—dainty hair Iitne 
stripes, 52 inches wide and Al for style, wear and 
weight, and the colors lociude 

a browntsh a bluish 

a greenish a garnetish 

& wravish an ollvish 
each In a grea’ variety of modest combinations, This 
is the price scale: 

Pen Qi styles at 75 cents, 

26 9) SO styles at $1, 

Wel 75 styles at $1. 0, 

Phe new lots have Just been opened: the new prices 
begao atthe sawmetime., Wi'houta whisper custo- 
wers were quick to find the n out 

HELPS THE HOME FITTING TO HAVE A DRESS FoRM, 
Saves worry too, Skirt fh rns only §2 DO, $5 andes Ww, 
With pamer mache bust, $50 





NOVEMBER BOOK NEWs (64 PAGES) IS UP TO THE 
mark inevery department. Por rait Prot. J. Been 
Mc Master, **the Macaulay of Aamerica,’’ 

We wantevery reader or would-like-to-be reader 
of worthy Bovks who is within reach of our Book- 
t by mall (and that Ineans anyw re ) see BOOK 
NEWS ceuls, *' Cenlé a Vear 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


EDISON’S INSTANTANEOUS 
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wae MUSIC 2" Ente 


| A necan play the Piano or Organ at sight. 
' HARBACH & CO., 809 Filvert sc., Philada. 
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Humorous, 


A WONDERFUL CHANGE 
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‘*The man I wed,*' the young girl sald, 
**Must be a noble cavalier, 

Fit for romance, with shield and lace, 
A noble heart, devoid of fear.’’ 


A year or two, that quickly flew, 
Had changed the maiden‘s will in part. 
**The man | wed,*’ this time she said, 
**Must be a man of loving heart.*’ 


Her beauty grew. Men sought to woo 
And win the wayward little witch. 
She tossed her head, and proudly said: 
*‘*The man I marry must be rich.’’ 


Years came and went; on riches bent, 
She scorned the true hearts at ber feet. 
Her heart was steeled; she would not yleld, 
The dream of wealth was all Loo sweet, 


So time sped on, Her youth had gone, 
And still her maiden hand was free; 
She hung her head at last and sald, 
**] wonder who will marry mer’’ 





Sweet home—A beehive. 
Sharpshooters—Aching teeth. 

Branch establishment—A tree. 

The central criminal court-——-Conscience. 
Motto of the gardeners: ‘‘Lettuce plant. 
A board bill — The carpenter’s state 


meni. 
An unavoidable breach of the piece 7— 
The stock of a gun, 


How to shine in society--Wear the same 
dress-coat year after year. 

A party qiestion: ‘‘What time do you 
think they will have supper?’’ 


An envelope is like a woman. It can’t 
wo anywhere without address. 


“Teeth pulled while you wait,’’ is the 


announcement wade by a dentist. 


A monopoly that no one complains of— 
A bore who keeps himself to himself, 


If you ever find a stingy Quaker, make 
up to him; you will find him a close Friend, 


A good constitution is like a money box, 
its full value is never known till it is broken, 


What is that which has got feet and 


nails, but no legs, toes, or claws?—A yard measure, 


The lady whose blood curdled in her 
veins has ever since been very sour in ber disposi- 
tion. 

An old toper beiag requested to define 
bard drinking. sald. se ; ie sitting on a rock and sip. 
ping cold water.’ 

Why should you never tell a man to 
take a back seat ?--Because, If you do, he will be 
sure to take af-front. 


What is the difference between a belle 
and a burglar?—The belle carries false locks, and 
the burglar carries false keys. 


Don’t beat your carpets. Try kindness 
and firmness, and (f that doesn’t keep thefa down, 
send for a policeman and have them taken up, 


In the palmy days of Rome prize fights 
were fought with gloves loaded with lead, Seems to 
us that scrap iron would have been more appropri- 
ate, 

Said a Scotchwoman to a physiclan who 
was pouring out ten drops of medicine tora child, 
**Dinna be so mean wi’ it; it’s fora puir fatherless 
bairn.’’ 


It is an astonishing fact, now mentioned 
in a public manner for the first thine, thatin the fall 
as wel! as in the spring, leaf by leaf the leaf leaves 
the tree, 


Johnnie is just beginning to learn geog 
raphy. He says that the Poles live partly on one 
end of the globe and partly atthe other, He knows 
it is so becanse It is marked on the map, 


A Hibernian, entering a menagerie, was 
asked if the pony he saw there was not a very smal! 
one, ‘‘Ah, taith,’’ said Pat, ‘I've seen many a 
one in swate Lreland as little as two of him,’ 


A country paper says thata young lady 
wasrecently discharged from one of the largest 
pickle factoriesin that netghboriiood because she 
was so sweet she took the actd out of all the vine- 
war. 


«“Pa,’’ said a lad to his father, ‘I have 
often read of people poor but honest; why don't 
they sometimes say, ‘Rich, but honest?’ *? ‘Put, 
tut, my son; nobody would believe them!’’ an- 
swered the father. 


Old Smith, to weeping beggar boy: 
*‘*What are you crying for, little boy 7*’ Little boy: 
‘Crying, sir, ‘cause [ wor afraid that you, as a 
nuice binevolint old jJintlemun, would pass me with- 
out giving meacent.’’ Gets ten, 


An intelligent youth, recently engaged 
in acommercial office, made out a shipping bill for 
**tourty’’ barrels of flour. His employer called his 
attention to the error In the spelling of forty, ‘Sure 
enough,’ repliedthe promising clerk, ‘‘I left out 
the gh.’’ 


‘‘What did the doctor pronounce your 
allment?** inquired the wife, with a tr+mor of anx 
lety in her tone, as she came Into her husband's sick- 
room, ‘‘He pronounced it as if it were spel.ed 
bronkeetus!’* exclaimed the tndignant Bostonian, 
Straightening himself up in bed, ‘‘and | requested 


him at once to make out his bill and go." 


Jim and & young African companion 


were one da ng from the wharve 


THE SATURDAY 


THE GIRLS or JAVvAN,—Throughout 
Japan it ia tbe universal custom for young 
ladies, when arrived at the age of fourteen 


\ or filteem, to be placed in what may be ap- 


~ropriately called a finisbing establish- 
ment. 

This esteblishment has the following 
among Other peculiarities, nameiy: all the 
masters pay for the privilege of teaching, 
instead of (as is the case with us) being 
paid for their lessons, This makes the in- 
struction a fabor of love, 

Then again, toa certain extent, a Japan- 
ese young lady is allowed considerabie 
freedom as to the selection of ber instrue- 
tors; she generally prefers the best look- 
ing ones, 

A lady principal of one of our finisbing 
eStablishinents for young ladies would be 
nota little surprisad if she could be eud- 
denly transported to Japan, there to study 
the peculiarities of tbe Japanese customs, 

Sue would tind berseif, not in the close, 
pent-up roow filled with girls sitting bolt 
upright each perched upon an educational 
stool, but in «a delisbtful garden, fragrant 
with tea and flowers, 

She would see a number of little summer- 
houses, embowered in the midst of these 
charming vegetable products, for which 
Japan 18 80 justly celebrated, brought to 
perfection Ly tbe most exquisite horticul- 
ture, 

She would see bright-eyed damsels, with 
cheeks pink as the roses, moving round 
her with graceful step, each bearing a siuall 
lacquer tray with tea and cakes, She would 
see these dammseis, with joyous smile and 
inodest mien, wending each her way to a 
surmMmMer-nouse, 

In each of these summer-houses she 
would see a waster or professor, either 
waiting the return of one of the refresh- 
ment bearing damsels, or else sitting by 
the side of one who had already come back. 

Japanese girls remain in educational 
seminaries of this kind until marriage, and 
they wake excelient wives, 

i << 

Ral LWAYSs IN TEXAS.—A Northern man, 
evidently suffering irom eniargementofr the 
imagination, who recently returned from 
Texas, telis some amusing stories of rail- 
way service in the Lone Star State, One 
road running out of Houston possessed one 
locomotive and a singlé@ train of cars, The 
train would goto Houston one day, and 
would go tothe other end of the line the 
next day. 

The train would run off the track occa. 
sionally, and then the passengers would 
bave to board with the nearest planter fora 
tew days while the cars were lifted back on 
the rails, 

Tue conductor considered it a matter of 
ordinary politeness to stop the train when 
a lady cesired to gather a few wild flowers 
along the way. 

One day a lady requested him to stop the 
train ali night at asuuall station, where 
she bad some friends whom she wanted to 
visit. 

The conductor told her that the train 
would wait long enough for her to go and 
dine with Ler friends, but, as it was already 
behind time four uours, he wouid have to 
take the otver passengers to dine with her 
in order to keep them from complaining to 
the superintendent of the road, The pro- 
position was rejected by the lady, who rode 
ov to Houston nursing ber wrath. 

—————_—— © <r — 

ABUSE OF PRIVILEGE.—“I will be 
frank and truthful with you, my dariing,’’ 
said George, tenderly, “as 1 always intend 
to be afler we are iunarried. You are not 
beautiful, but you have more good sense 
than all the pretty girls IT know put 
together.’’ 

“And 1, too, will be frank and truthful,’”’ 
replied Atmmanda, “You don’t know «a 
much a8 @ last year’s bird's nest, bat you 
bave @ larger mouth and keep it open 
longer at a time than any man I ever saw,” 

Sve siniled like an ange! when she ceased 
to speak, and somehow, George himseif 
began to wonder whether this franking 
privilege couldn't be carried to excess, 

— i eel 

By doing good with bis money, a man 
Stan ps, a8 iL were, the image of God upon 
it, and inakes it pass current for the imer- 
chandiae of heaven, 








Possesses the tonic, purifving properiie of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and calp diseases, plm 
ples, blotches, eczema tLetter, chatting, et: it ts 
made from perfectly pure materials and le most heal. 
Ing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in a 
freeh, clean and healthy condition, Sold try rug- 
wists and tancy goods dealers, or sent vy mat! one 
cake for Bets or three torG cts ty the proprietors, 


ROH. MeDONALD DRUG CO.. 
542 Vashington St.. New Vork. 








TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 
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DOLLARD & CO.,, 
1223 


OMESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GORSAMER VEN- 








Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentlemen W | 


measure thelr own beads with accuracy 


FOR WIGK, INCHES, TOUPEKS AND BCALPS, / 


No. 1, The round of the INCH EA, | 
head, No. 1. From ferchead back | 
Neo. 2% Prom forehead ae far as bald. | 


over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 38 From ear to ear far as required. 

over the wp, No, 3. Over the crowu of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead 
They have always ready forsale a splendid Stock of 


Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Lac.es’ Wigs, Half Wige 
Frizettes, Bra Cur 

tured, and as cheap. as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention, 


ida 5, etc,, beaut fully manula 


BEST OPFFRuR VET F ee ee ee oe 
Kim, the famons M+ . Veare “hiete « eri e 
on im te ' . - bf Age ve 
angle Gasds. Ahm 4 ae! ‘ ‘ 


SEE HERE! be i net save one hals on Wie voriul | 


Send for Catalogue Hil 
pay to avents w hvty, ey ALE CO. ONleage UN 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 

The number of students not iiving In Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Lnstitute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
bas been 80 successfully conducted for a number of 
years, wlil be In the fture onder the management 
of Mrs, N. B. De Saussure, 

For her epectal Gtneas for the daties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
lorsement ot the Inetitute 

Her qualities of character, ber social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Prinet- 
pal at Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merited approval lu the eoclal training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 14888 Mrs. De Saussure will open 
ber spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
47 Moutague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Inetitute Under her care the comfortea of a well 
appolnted home witl be secured to young ladies, a 
eareiul and constant oversight of thelr studies, and 
guch tender care as will make ita home in ite literal 
sense, combined with the social advantages that form 





solmportanta partot a woman's symmetrical edu- 


allon, 
l’arents who have healtate! Losend thelr daughters 
to «a bearding-schuol can teei assured thal they 
transfer thelr maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility, 
Mtudents graduated trom the Inetitute and siml- 
lar schools, and wiehing to pursue @ pest graduate 
rae, willa , * re Ived, and those wishing to 
dive spe slattiention to mu and art. They will 
have execllent Inetruction in these branches, with 
ypportuntties for development of correr Lasle 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
certs, that only a large clly can supp 
Mre Ibe Saussure willl be at her residerce, as 
above, atter September let, where ehe will be pleased 


to eel Lhe parents of pupllewho wish lo app’ y lor 
membership ot her tamlly 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Vacker 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklysa, New York 

Mrs. De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


a ag NCES; 
r. J. BACKUS D., Packer Collegiate Inatitute, 
Kev FlIW ae te ATHROP - 1)., Stamford, C1, 
BENSON J. LOSS ING, LL, Pheer Csatme, N.Y. 
KkVed RYLAND KENDRICK, dD. 4 Irv- 
ing Vlace, N.Y. 


Trustees of Vassar Colle 

MISS ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Ke: 
‘eae Cotlant 

Pror, MAKLA MITCHELL, Vassar College 
hor. W. B, Ay hak Vassar College, 
Puor. 1, ¢ (ant ty Vasear College, 
ror. H. VAN iain Vassar College, 
Miskke BONNEY and DIL LA YK, Ogents, Pa, 
Kev. (. WH. HAT eV. 1)., 157 Montague at,, Brooklyn. 
Poor. KOB'TTE RAY MOND), | “hee Brooklyn, 
Mr. WM. THAW, PU h a. 
Hon. WADE HAMPTON, "Pihakaven. Db. ©, 
Vin. od HALLIDAY, cairo, il. 
Mr, i HALLIDAY, Otro, I, 
Mu. ra VELZEM, Chariestown, South Carolina, 


The Vee “e* * , te . ‘+t oor eo ‘ 

' ‘ . ° fer, Fan, I wee ‘ 
— oem yle Mt of | erde, © ¢ teu conte Kegie’ ori Warts « ‘ " 

Sumple Bivlew of Bttctelens Nisewee sod 

: ' 

’ ae. oer Gian A) we A ' ‘ ‘ « ‘ ‘ frelitsn 


31 | Niwa {, (ova i 1 “a e and Border 
eo Mey raifara white ae, Lets Le New samples 
‘ ue na ‘ titonm Brose , Chin uville, Conn, 
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ForINVENTORS! 


Bend for Parphlet. 
PaTRiok 0 T EN L, At'ty at Law, Washington, D.C. 





ny PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone k wing ator 1 ‘ v 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIGtsS KNOG mane, er MUSIC Oo btit j et 
MENTS In fact it ay te ‘| 
sO muuch as to whistle or hum at 4 ‘Way l ‘ 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, rre yaud* ¥ ‘ 

Istance of thisGUIDR PHF tat Tiob : 

j iifferent ke This t piaye " f 

power of mak Pa rrect and ha Wipes “ uw fia 

stood that the Gaulde will not make a 4 ‘ a i “a j v 

of the kind, Whatitcandso, do we and Wiihioot | FATI, » enable a ”" | 4 ul 

the nature of atune or air in music to pla tune ‘ nm ‘ y ‘ 

book, and without previously needing t fers ‘ ‘s 4 ‘ a 

quarter-note, a sharp oraflat. The G ! tl nent, al t ayer “ 

reference toanything but what he ls shown tt , Canin atew momen play the plece a 

curately and without the least troutle Alt wh it ” ‘ rean ppia ¥ ‘ b 

of study, it will be of Incale ale ‘ lance to the pla A” ‘ ‘ “ ‘ 

own instructors by giving tt 4 Vivikel bEI.Y 

fe t ara r le nu rol 4 ‘ ‘ ar 

the sounds, and the finger ised tes Chie 4 { f *# 4 4 ) 1 
«with the Gulde, it will be easy to pice 4 “ ’ ry a “i f ¢ trained 

player, auy alror lune that may be beard of} ~ 

The Guide, we repeat, wili not lear ‘ react 1 j a act 
hose who car Lapend year a ¥* a 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY a, om ar Wea 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Kye and Bye an ola 4 " wa “ I ’ 
many who would ke to be able to t fort 4 ea f ‘ 
wees inend The Guide as BOUND) TO Tay a‘ 

s, Wi “ ) ha a a ‘d 
( ua ‘ 
tha 4 4 \ ‘ 4 ‘ 
go 

] iF) * a f Fir ’ ¥ 
ax 1 ar sa “ ¥ ‘ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





It is not to be wondered at that the shops 
are showing every description of outdoor 
garment either lined or trimmed with fur. 
Cloth Jackets with revers, collars and cufls 
of beaver, difler but little from those worn 
last winter; in some there is only one re- 
vers, others have two, and the jackets are 
made short and tight-fitting as a rule, 

Sealskin jackets are chiefly made with 
straight fronts, longer than the back, and 
cutin a rounded point’ Some sealskin 
jackets are slightly double-breasted, and 
the right side is turned back at the top to 
form « smal! revers: others again are fas- 
tened in a bias line from the Jett shoulder, 
with large buttons covered with sealskin, 
or with a row of litle white fur cats’ 
heada. 

Small brown and white fur heads of ani- 
malsare used for fastening and ornamen- 
ting all kinds of tur vetements and smal- 
ler articles, for such as bavs and mufis, are 
decorated with the funny little heads, It 
is a fashion that will soon be overdone, 
however, and will go out as speedily as it 
has arisen, 

Largs loose wraps of colored cloth are 
made with long hanging sleeves, or with 
open bell sleeves and are lined throughout 
with fur, and many elegant visites are 
trimmed with furor with bands and boas 
ot teathers, 

At present the most popular furs are fox, 
beaver and sealskin, but triuomings such 
as bands, tritninings of ostrich feathers, 
are oxtromely fashionable for demi-saisou 
w oar. 

An iminense quantity of braiding is 
worb, many straight tronted jackets ol 
striped cloth, with open fronts turned back 
to show # tight-fitting pointed waistooat, 
covered with # inass of braiding, or else 
with simpler military braiding down each 
side of the centre fastening. Te sleeves 
and collar, and sometimes the edge of the 
jacket are braidet to match, 

or winter dresses, red serge or cloth, 
braided with black, is tashionable in com- 
bination wilh navy or Diack serge, 

In Directoire costumes the tablier is 
braided all over, or in «a broad band at the 
edge only, and the walstooat, revers, collar 
and cults are all of the red material braided 
with black, 

In draped costumes a portion of the skirt, 
wherever it is exposed by the draperies, 
whether in front or on one side, the bo- 
dice ornaments, are of red serge or cloth, 
braided with black, and in some dresses 
the draped tunic is turned back with a 
braided red revers. Ladies have, in tact, 
only to choose the style of their costume, 
and may begin braiding the ornaments 
without loss of time, 

Serge and cloth dresses are frequently 
made with the skirt in broad pleats, the 
back part being slightly draped at the top, 
but without tunics, 

For indoor wear there isa plain pointed 
bodice, and foroutdoor wear a short jacket 
of the same material, tight-fitting ‘at the 
back, but open in front over a full plastron 
of cream tannel, or over a pointed waist- 
coat of some other material, or in adiflerent 
COovor, 

Blouse bodices of plain or striped flannel 
are still miueh worn, and thany of then 
open in front over « piain chemisette «of 
cream flannel, ‘The top is turned back like 
a rolled collar and revers, the high collar 
being Joined to the chemisette, The bodi- 
ces are most useful in dark color with 
a Variety of chemisettes in cream and light 
colors that can be changed at will, They 
are worn by girls at all ages, from tweive 
yearsold and upwards, 

Bordered tiateriais, that is to Say, bor- 
dered woolens, will be very much worn: 
they require good draping, but are not 
very diflicuit to arrange well and eflective- 
ly. In some the border is @ plain narrow 
band along one selvedge, but in the better 
Class of tnater als the border is half a yard 
aeep, and takes the form of a more or less 
@laborate pattern in many colors, 

Large chequered woolens are also made 
Up as draped skirts, or as the draped tab- 
lier between the widely opened fronts of a 
plain cloth redingote. Nothing, however, 
as yel is inore fashionable than the plain 
habit cloths, in an immense Variety of col- 
ors, especially dull blues and greens of 
every deseription, 

Bonnets show no disposition to increase 
in size; the best inodels forthe season are 
of embroidered materials, and many are 
still ornamented WIth « series of ruches or 
bouillonnes of tulle and gauzein various 


colors and placed on the brim and under 
Tr} nnethat resison the hair ie 

wenerally wv ¢, pale pink r straw 

t ‘ sla re, grey ne tr De, gree! 

ooU ned w bh biack A very Rox i le 
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isin dark green vel vet; the crown isdraped, 
but the brim is flatand bent down at the 
sides, A thick jetted cord hides the join 
at the foot of the crown, and a row of jet 
beads borders the brim; tne trimming con- 
sista of a piume of green and black featb- 
ers fastened in on the left side with jet or- 
naments, 

Very pretty bodices for evening weer, 
are made of silk and cut low; round the 
waist is a broad straight band of velvet 
passed through a buckle; the upper part is 
alinost entirely concealed under a draped 
fichu of white net with embroidered spota, 
edged with a full flounce of white lace, 

The lett side is draped in tull folds trom 
the shoulder, and ends on the right 
side of the chest, the right side is draped 
nearly straight from the shouider, and at 
the cheat, and is tucked in under the band. 
At the back the fichu is rounded and halt 
high, 

Tea-gowns in Directoire and Empire 
styles, more or less modified, will be very 
fashionable, as the season ad vances a little. 
In most of these the corsage is open in front 
and shaped like a very short jacket, turned 
back at the top with large revers, 

‘The short jacket fronts end at the side 
in a long redingote skirt, which is con- 
tinued in full pleats round the back. The 
bodice and skirt under the redingote fronts 
are of lace or any soft supple fabric, draped 
in diagonal folds across the bust, and more 
irregularly below the waist. The inevita- 
ble wide sash, folded round the waist un- 
der the redingote and tied with long ends 
on one side, 

Very handsome dinner dresses are con 
trived in the same way with open redin. 
gotes of plain rich silk, with skirts, revers, 
and other ornaments of brocade in large 
patterns, 

Broche and other figured silks are also 
used for similar redingotes with short open 
jacket tronta, over finely pleated bodices 
and skirts of soft silk, very tine woolen, or 
crepe de Chine, The widely open skirts of 
the redingote leaving the wide tablier be- 
tween, are almost invariably adopted with 
dresses intended for either indoor or dinner 
wear, 

Never were the trimmings used on hats 
and bonnets more varied than at present. 
Even ribbons, which has long been the 
most favored garniture, are displayed in 
an endless variety of new and beautitul 
designs and make, 

Watered ribbons are now superseded by 
rich ribbon velvet in all widths; the latter 
are suitable for autumn and winter wear, 
and the manufacturers have surpassed 
themseives in their production this season. 
Also there are Inany new and rich fancy 
ribbons, Oriental patterns on plain grounds, 
Also there are many new and rich tancy 
ribbons, Oriental patternson plain grounds 
of all the new shades with threads of goid 
and silver woven in the patterns. These 
last are chiefly used as bands to the crowns 
of hats and bonnets, and are a pretty con- 
trast to full bows of ribbons and velvet. 
Apropos ot bows, an entire change has 
taken place; full compact styles has suc- 
ceeded the wild-looking high loops and 
ends, and are a manifest improvement in 
this popular trimming. Several French 
hats have bows on them entirely of the ro- 
selte Character, 

A pretty garniture for the new Harlequin 

felt hat is composed of two ribbons, one of 
each shade in the hat, the lighter laid 
within the dark, and both drawn up to- 
gether intoa very handsome bow on the 
crown, 
Birds and wings will be more used than 
ever this season, notwithstanding all that 
has been said and written against what is 
called this “cruel fashion.” A little incon- 
sistency i8 Often here displayed, People 
say. “Oh! 1] would not weara bird for any- 
thing,’’ while they have not the least ob- 
jection to a beautiful pair ot wings nestling 
in the folds of a bat to make it more becom- 
ing. Fashion certainly demands birds 
this season. 





Odds and Ends, 
CONCEBNING THE CANARY. 

There are a great variety of canaries, 
though all derive from ono common stock, 
and whether the bird be a German, a Bel- 
ian, or a Norwich, a cinnamon'or a mealy, 
Splashed or crested, ora mule, it will re 
quire the same food and treament, 

The cock canary should have a long body, 
a bold, fearless look, and an upright bear- 
ing. The hen is rounder in body and 
smaller, but both birds should possess a 
bright eye, smvothed, unrultied plumage, 
with a brisk, cheerful movement and man- 





With regard to color, there are as many 
nte as there are tastes rhey range trom 
almost white 


‘each has its fanciers; but we may inform 


ip toa deep cinnamon, and 








noticed among the birds of the professional 
breeders in a canary show is produced by 
mixing Cayenne pepper in their food a few 
weeks before exhibition, 

But before alluding to food we will draw 
attention to a subject that we have no hesi- 
tation in saying is of the greatest impor- 
tance in successful bird-keeping, and that 
is cleanliness, There are more ‘cage birds 
suffering trom the lack of that one thing 
than all other diseases put together, simply 
because their owners are notaware of what 
is alllicting them, or else do not know how 
to get rid of the evil. 

The great pest of the cage bird is the par- 
asite, which is always found in a wooden 
cage of a certain age, and in most metal 
ones, 

When the insects commence to worry the 
bird, he is at first restless and upset, then, 
if not relieved, he leaves off singing, and 
neglects his food, in some cases the feath- 
6rs come out, the bird becomes thin, pines 
away and dies, 

The best way of grappling with this nui- 
sance is to have two cages, and twice a year, 
or Whenever necessary, dusta little insect 
pod wer under the bird’s wings andfeathers, 
and place him in a new cage, 

Then limewash the old cage thorougly, 
pushing the brush into all corners, cracks 
and crevices where the minutest microsco- 
pical insect could lodge its smallest egy, 
and put it away in a dry, clean piace until 
again wanted. 

Limewash is composed ofa little lime, 
slaked and mixed in a pail or big basin 
with enough water to bring it to the con- 
sistency of cream. A small glue brush 
will do very well for putting it on. 

it must be remembered that these in- 
sects vary very much in size, and some are 
almost invisible to the naked eye. There- 
fore no part of the cage should be ne- 
giected, 

Canaries are very fond of bathing, and 
the matutinal tub will not only xeep them 
in health, but assist in staying the ravages 
of the parasites. 

A bath made to hang outside the cage 
door is an excellent institution, and may be 
bought at bird stores, but where this can- 
not be obtained, a small soap dish or any 
similar vessel that can be got in through 
the cage door will answer the same pur- 
pose, 

The best time to introduce the bath is in 
the morning, when you remove the tray 
bottom of the cage in order to cleanse it. 
Then Dicky can splash about, which he 
generally does, and not do any harm. 

The tray should be cleansed every day; 
and now there arises a point upon which ua 
great number ot canary keepers are in er- 
ror, and that is with regard tothe sand they 
sprinkle on the bottom of the cage, 


The majority of lady bird tanciers use 
the finest sand they can obtain, which is 
absolute cruelty to the bird, and renders it 
{impossible for him to remain in very good 
health. 

line gravel should be employed, mixed 
with sand you will catch the dropping; but 
the real object of the supply being to in- 
troduce small pebbles into the gizzard in 
order to assist the bird in digesting its food, 
the reader will atonce perceive that tine 
sand is put of little use. 

With regard to feeding, ladies’ birds, as 

arule do not obtain asutlicient change of 
diet. Of course canary and rape seeds are 
very good tood, butit is beef and bread, 
and yet we should become mighty tired otf 
it if we had nothing else to eat from year’s 
end to year’s end. 
Canary seed should be the basis, and 
with that should be mixed summer rape 
ora little linseed, or a small amount of 
hemp, poppy, maw or moss seed, the latter 
to be given chiefly in winter, being heat- 
ing. 

In order to keep a bird in health, he re- 
quires also a small amount of green stutt 
every day, in the shape of groundsell, 
chick weed, lettuce, endive, or watercress, 
according to season and opportunity, and 
the plantain when in seed is also a good 
thing to give them. 

A small portion occasionally of sponge 
cake, hard-boiled eggs, sugar, biscuit, or 
anything of a similar kind, will also act as 
a change, and assist in keeping him in good 
spirits. 

. ee 

A GroRGIA editor makes the following 
announcement in his locai columna: ‘*We 
have on hand an excellent clothes washer, 
which we have got for a year’s advertising. 
A8 we have no clothes to wash, we are offer- 
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log the thing for sale cheap.”’ 


— 5 i me 


He that waits for repentance waits for | 


that which cannot be had as 
waited for. 


Dg as it 18 
It is abeurd f 


for that which he himaelf bas to do. 


iOoTra man to walt 


| Confidential Correspondents. 


NEeD.—The letter “a” in Italian is pro- 
nounced asin the word ‘‘star,’* notas in the word 
**piate,’’ 

MamMés L.—We should consider the gen- 
tleman prefers not to keep up the correspondence, 
and should let it drop, 


AMATEUR.—A preparation can be bought 
atany theatrical costumier’s for blacking the face 
which will in no way injure or stain the skin, 


JEKEMIAH,.—The heaviest gun that has 
ever been manufactured bas been recently cast at 
the works of Herr Krupp at Essen, Its welght Is 
1W lons. 


A. J.—Bells were in use amongst the 
Greeks and Romans. The earliest stated record of 
them is tbe year 400, when they were introduced by 
Paulina, Bishop of Campagna, 

F. G.—There are three rivers in the 
world called Rio Grande,—one In Mexteo, one in 
Brazil, and one in Africa; there is also a province 
of Brazi: which bears the name of Kio Grande do 
Norte. 

Kex.—Under the Homestead laws any 
citizen, or intending citizen, has the right to 160 
acres of the $1.25 land or w acres of the §2.50 land 
after an actual settiementand cultivation of the same 
for tive years, 

U. N. C.—To one who has acquired some 
knowledge of Latin, Italian would be a much easier 
language than German, Itis, indeed, 50 much like 
Lhe tongue of the ancient Romans that it has been 
deseribed as softened Latin. 

RAMBLEK,—Il1. The Orthography is the 
branch of grammar which relatesto the spelling of 
words, The term is derived from two (ireek words, 
signifying ‘‘right’’ and ‘*writing.,’? 2. A copylet 
is, as the name linplics, one who makes copies of 
documents, 


Mrs. S. R-—You can get the book by 
writing to any book-store. Wedouot print the name 
of business houses in this column, butif there is no 
store in your neighvorhood, send us a postal card ad- 
dreseed to yourself and we will Lell you where you 
will metil. 

CLARE.—|. The words ‘Not dead, but 
gone before,*? occurin **Hluman Life,’? by Samuel 
Rogers, In an old collection of epitaphs, an epitaph 
is xiven **On Mary Angell at Stepney, who died 
1695,’ lo which this line appears, ‘*Notlost, but gone 
beture,*’. 2. Giood 


NELLY F,—The duties of a companion 
abroad vary according to the social position § of the 
lady by whom she isengaged;, as a rule she writes 
letters, reads aloud, assists in entertaining guests, 
aud makes herseit generally uselul and amusing. 
The institution does not exist on an extensive scale in 
America. 

G.O, P.—Both “Rigdum Fannidos’’ and 
**Aldiborontophoscophornio’’—the nicknames Sir 
Walter Scott gave to the brothers Ballantyne—are 
taken from H Carey’s burlesque ‘*Cbhrononhotonu- 
thuologos.’* The last-named was a king, the first- 
named wasacourtier, and the second-named was 
Liv queen. “4 


H, G.—Liquid glue can be made by 
breaking ipto small pleces three parte of ordinary 
glue, and then covering it with eight parts of water, 
which should be left to stand for some hours, Next 
add one-half of bydrochlorte acid and three-fourths 
of sulphate of zinc, and expose the whole toa tem- 
perature ejual to from 176 degrees to 14 degrees F. 
for ten or twelve hours, Allow the compound to set- 
tle and them bottle, 

J. B.—The best authorities on the sub- 
ject say that the eburning should not be done at the 
same temperature when the weather gets cold, The 
cream must be warmer, 62 degrees in summer, 64 de- 
wrees in autumn and 67 degrees to 68 degrees in win- 
ter, Over-sour cream will make poor butter, There 
is agreal waste in churning cream fresh skimmed. 
2, Aring, piece of jewelry, book, seme music, fancy 
., areall appropriate gitts under 


reading lamps, etc 
The article, however, should be 


the circumstances. 
good and not too expensive. 


WATERPROOF.—We give you the best 
method we know for making your calico rainproof, 
It will be well to try a small piece first, as you re- 
quire it soft; all methods of waterprooting stiffen to 
an extent, but we think this will not be too stiff for 
your purpose, Mix an ounce of ground yellow 
ochre with a pint of boiled oll; lay the inaterial flat, 
and apply the mixture with @ brush (a bootor clothes 
brush); let the first coat get dry; then apply asecond,; 
one ounce of paint driers adde dto the oil will help 
to dry the first coat quicker; the oll must be very 
thinly applied, or it will not dry quickly, 

B. R. B.—You are very foolish to think 
about the matter atall, The old saying Is ail that has 
survived of the superstition thatit is unluckyfora 
woman to marry 4 man whose surname begins with 
the same letter as her own 


**To change the name and not the letter, 
Is achange forthe worse and not for the better.’’ 


June was the month (hat the ancients considered 
most propitious for marriages, especially if the day 
chosen were that of the full moon, or the conjunction 
ot the sun and moon, The month of May was to be 
avoided as under the influence of spirits adverse to 
heppy households, Ovid says: 


**Let maid or widow that would turn to wife 
Avoid the season dangerous to life: 

If you;mind old saws, mind this I say, 

**Tis bad to marry in the mouth of May,’ 


ANXIOUsS.—We hope you msy never 
have more serious occasion for anxiety than igno- 
rance as to whether kingor emperor is the higher 
title, The latter is the highestof all titles for dig- 
nity, and is possessed by only three huropean sove- 
reignus—viz., those of Austria, Germany, and RKus- 
sia, except Queen Victoria, whoin 1577 assumed the 
designation of Empress of India. Tue word comes 
trom the Latin imperium, the commander of an 
army. It wasborne by the homan consuls when 





actually in military command, vut they had to lay it 
aside when once they Lad re-entered the wall of 
Rome It wastbe tithe of Julius ( msar as com- 
mander-in-cbhie! of the Roman armies, and from him 
IL passed to his successors, the emperors f2, The refer- 
ence in Shakspeare’s ver f Mark A y’s ora 
ver t ; 
4 a w ” a wa 
a I z a era ra Das. 
a \ ee ar ver 
anda D a Ka ne 
e7 


























